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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    RAINY    AFTERXOOX. 

"On  dear!  dear!  what  shall  I  do  with 
myself  this  afternoon  ?  I  wish  it  would  not 
rain  every  Wednesday.  I  wanted  to  trail 
the  vine  aunt  Mary  gave  me  yesterday,  and 
trim  my  rose-bush,  and  hoe  out  the  weeds  in 
the  path,  and  fix  my  little  garden  all  up ; 
but  see  how  it  rains !  I  don't  believe  there 
will  be  a  speck  of  blue  sky  this  week.  Isn't 
it  too  bad,  Lizzie?  Do  put  away  that  big 
book,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  do." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Lizzie,  do,"  chimed  in  another 
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voice.  "  I  wanted  to  fly  my  new  kite  this 
afternoon.  Tommy  Hill  said  he  would  help 
me ;  but  it  rains  just  as  fast  as  it  can,  and 
I  cannot  go  out  of  the  house.  What  shall  I 
do  with  myself?" 

Lizzie  laughed  right  merrily  at  the  two 
disconsolate  faces  that  met  her  gaze,  as  she 
looked  up  from  the  book  that  had  so  much 
absorbed  her  attention. 

"Why,  Annie!  what  has  clouded  your 
sunny  face?  And  Ned,  you  look  as  if  you 
had  lost  your  last  friend.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  I  thought  your  faces  would  shine  with 
delight  to  see  the  rain  pour  down  so  steadi- 
ly. Are  n't  you  glad  to  see  it  rain?" 

"Glad  to  see  it  rain!"  repeated  both 
children  in  a  breath.  "  Why,  that  is  what 
spoils  all  our  fun." 

"  Just  think  of  my  garden,"  said  Annie. 

"  And  my  kite,"  said  Ned. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  your  garden  and  every 
one's  garden,  Annie,"  replied  Lizzie.  "  It 
was  only  yesterday,  I  heard  a  little  girl 
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mourning  over  her  dusty  rose-bushes  and 
withered  flowers." 

"  That  was  me,"  said  Annie.  "  But  I 
was  going  to  water  my  garden  a  great  deal 
this  afternoon." 

"  But  my  little  sister,  you  don't  think  you 
could  water  it  as  nicely  as  this  quiet  steady 
rain,  do  you?  Then  think  how  much  the 
beautiful,  great  trees,  you  like  so  well,  need 
this  rain.  You  would  hardly  be  able  to 
wash  the  dust  from  their  leaves,  even  if  you 
could  from  your  rose  bush.  And  you  know 
papa  feared  his  garden  would  be  spoiled  for 
want  of  this  same  rain.  You  said  you  did 
not  enjoy  your  late  ride  because  the  road 
was  so  dusty,  and  the  country  looked  so 
parched.  Now  see  how  green  the  fields  are 
already,  and  the  plants  stand  up  as  if  they 
had  received  new  life,  while  the  earth  takos 
in  the  refreshing  drops  with  a  sound,  as  if 
she  was  singing  for  joy,  to  get  a  drink  for 
herself  and  children.  And  Ned,  don't  you 
see  how  bravely  your  'little  Niagara'  works? 
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I  can  see  the  water  foam  as  it  falls  just  by 
the  corner  of  the  barn.  You  need  not  com- 
plain any  longer  that  you  cannot  sail  your 
ship  because  the  brook  is  dry.  Surely,  your 
little  faces  should  be  as  bright  as  a  May 
morning,  instead  of  looking  as  dark  as  an 
evening  in  November." 

The  children's  faces  did  brighten  quite  per- 
ceptibly at  this  view  of  the  case,  and  forgetting 
their  disappointment,  they  occupied  them- 
selves for  some  time  in  pointing  out  to  each 
other  the  improvements  the  rain  had  already 
made,  and  laying  plans  for  amusement  when 
the  sun  should  shine  again.  But  at  length 
they  came  to  their  sister  with  the  old  ques- 
tion, "  What  shall  we  do  with  ourselves?" 

"  I  do  not  want  it  to  stop  raining,"  said 
Annie,  "  but  dear  me  I  what  a  long  after- 
roon  this  will  be." 

Lizzie  laid  aside  her  book,  and  again  the 
children's  faces  brightened,  for  they  knew 
their  kind  sister  seldom  failed  when  she  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  them. 
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"  A  long  afternoon  do  you  think  it  will  be, 
pet?"  said  she.  "  Xed  thinks  so  too,  I  sup- 
pose. Well,  we  will  see.  Will  you  do  as  I 
wish  you  to  do,  both  of  you?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  children. 

"  But  you  must  think  before  you  pro- 
mise," replied  the  sister.  "  I  cannot  play 
with  you,  for  I  have  a  piece  of  work  to  do, 
and  you  will  not  like  what  I  wish." 

The  children  considered  a  moment,  and 
then  repeated  their  determination  to  do  as 
Lizzie  should  desire. 

"  Well,"  said  Lizzie,  "idle  people  are  never 
happy,  so  I  must  first  set  you  to  work." 

So  saying,  she  began  to  look  over  her 
work-basket.  Annie  looked  quite  blank  at 
this,  and  Ned  evidently  began  to  think  his 
promise  a  rash  one.  However  they  said 
nothing;  not  even  when  their  sister  gave 
Annie  a  piece  of  chintz  to  sew,  and  bade 
her  take  a  little  chair  and  sit  by  her  side. 
Edward's  employment  was  rather  more 
pleasant,  for  it  was  cutting  pictures  out  of 
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a  great  paper.  After  she  had  seated  the 
little  ones,  Lizzie  took  her  own  work  and 
said. 

"  Once  upon  a  time — " 

"  O !  that  sounds  nice,"  interrupted  Ed- 
ward. 

"  A  story !  a  story !"  said  Annie,  her  face 
beaming  with  delight. 

Lizzie  looked  up  with  a  quiet,  pleased 
expression,  and  repeated, 

"  Once  upon  a  time — " 

"  I  like  stories  that  begin  with  *  once 
upon  a  tune,'  "  again  interrupted  Ed- 
ward. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Annie,  "  but  we  must  be 
still,  or  Lizzie  will  not  tell  it  to  us." 

The  children  sat  silent,  with  inquisitive 
faces,  and  Lizzie  once  more  began. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  little  cottage  by 
the  sea-side,  lived  a  gentleman  with  his  wife 
and  three  small  children.  We  will  call  the 
parents  Mr  and  Mrs  Raymond.  The  oldest 
child  was  a  boy  of  about  three  years,  a 
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laughing,  mischievous,  little  fellow,  whom 
we  will  call  Fred.  His  chief  love  and  pet 
was  his  little  sister  Lizzie." 

"Why,  that  is  your  name," interrupted 
Annie. 

"Yes,  chatterbox,  there  are  many  Liz- 
zies in  the  world.  These  children  tenderly 
loved  each  other,  and  united  in  bestowing  a 
large  share  of  affection  upon  the  youngest 
one,  a  little  blue-eyed  baby.  The  cottage 
where  they  lived  stood  so  near  the  water, 
that  at  high  tide  it  washed  one  side  of  the 
house.  When  the  tide  was  low,  Fred  and 
Lizzie  loved  dearly  to  play  upon  the  rocks, 
and  pick  up  the  pretty  pebbles,  and  throw 
pieces  of  wood  into  the  swiftly  passing  water 
Their  mother  did  not  like  to  have  them  do 
this  unless  an  older  person  was  with  them, 
for  she  feared  they  would  fall  into  the  water 
themselves.  Frederick,  however,  feared  no- 
thing, and  Lizzie  thought  herself  safe  wher- 
ever her  brother  was.  Mrs  Raymond  kept 
a  young  girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  to  as- 
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gist  her  in  the  care  of  the  children.  One 
day  when — " 

"  AY  hat  was  her  name,"  asked  Edward. 

"  Mahitable,"  replied  Lizzie. 

"  O !  what  a  hard  name !"  said  Annie. 
"  I  could  not  speak  it." 

"  The  children  used  to  call  her  Hitty," 
replied  the  sister.  "  She  was  a  good  little 
girl  and  loved  her  young  charge  very  much. 
One  afternoon,  when  Mr  and  Mrs  Raymond 
were  absent,  while  Hitty  was  busy  with  the 
baby,  Fred  and  Lizzie  stole  out  upon  the 
rocks,  each  with  a  little  bundle  of  chips,  to 
enjoy  their  favourite  pastime.  It  was  a 
bright,  pleasant  afternoon,  and  very  happy 
were  they  as  they  watched  their  little  boats 
dancing  over  the  sparkling  waves." 

"  I  would  like  to  have  played  there  too," 
said  Edward. 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Annie. 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  said  Lizzie.  "  It 
was  not  a  very  safe  amusement,  however, 
and  when  Hitty  looked  out  of  the  window 
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and  saw  the  children  standing  on  a  great 
rock  that  overhung  the  s\vift  current,  she 
called  to  them  to  come  in. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Fred,  "  we  like  to  stay 
here." 

"  Like  to  stay  here,"  echoed  the  little 
sister. 

"  But  your  mother  would  not  like  to  have 
you  stay  there,"  said  Hitty.  "  Come  in, 
like  good  children. 

"  No,  no,"  repeated  Fred. 

"  No,  no,"  echoed  Lizzie. 

"  Then  I  must  bring  you,"  said  Hitty. 
She  turned  away  to  lay  down  the  baby,  for 
there  was  no  one  in  the  house  to  send  for 
the  children.  Scarcely  had  she  left  the 
window,  however,  before  a  loud  cry  of  dis- 
tress recalled  her,  and  with  horror  she 
saw  Frederick  running  towards  the  house, 
screaming, 

"  '  Lizzie  is  in  the  water,  Lizzie  is  in  the 
water :'  Lizzie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  There  was   no  house  near  Mr  Ray- 
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mond's,  and  Hitty  felt  that  she  must  depend 
upon  herself  in  this  dreadful  emergency. 
Quick  as  thought  she  stood  upon  the  rock, 
from  which  Lizzie  had  fallen.  The  water 
was  very  deep  there,  and  Hitty  saw  the 
current  had  already  carried  her  some  way 
from  the  shore.  A  line  of  rocks  extended 
into  the  water,  and  Kitty's  quick  eye  saw 
that  >>y  springing  from  one  to  another,  she 
could  reach  a  point  by  which  the  current 
would  carry  the  insensible  form  of  the  poor 
little  girl. 

"  The  rocks  were  wet  and  slippery,  and 
there  was  great  danger  in  stepping  upon 
them ;  but  Hitty  did  not  think  of  that. 

"  A  kind  Providence  protected  the  heroic 
girl,  as  she  sprang,  light  as  a  fawn,  over  the 
dangerous  path,  and  wading  as  far  as  she 
could,  stretched  out  her  arms  to  catch  po™- 
little  Lizzie.  The  tide  bore  her  nearer  ana 
nearer,  but  so  swiftly  that  Hitty  felt  there 
was  small  chance  of  saving  her. 

"  Quickly  she  reached    the    point,   and 
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Hitty  bent  forward  to  improve  the  last  op- 
portunity; but  the  current  swept  her  by — 
no,  Hitty  has  seized  her  by  those  long  float- 
ing curls,  and  she  is  safe  in  her  arms." 

"  Oh !"    exclaimed    the   eager  listeners, 
drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  Wasn't  Hitty  brave?"  said  Edward. 
"  I    thought    God    wouldn't   let    Lizzie 
drown,"  said  Annie. 

"  Hitty  was  indeed  a  brave  girl,"  con- 
tinued their  sister,  "  for  you  must  remem- 
ber she  was  only  twelve  years  old.  It  was 
with  no  small  difficulty  she  retraced  her 
steps  over  the  rocks,  encumbered  as  she 
was  with  the  weight  of  a  child,  and  more 
than  once  only  a  sudden  spring  saved  her 
from  the  death  from  which  she  had  rescued 
Lizzie.  She  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
however,  where  Frederick  stood  watching 
her  movements  with  intense  interest.  But 
the  joy  he  felt  at  seeing  his  little  sister  in 
Hitty's  arms  gave  place  to  bitter  grief,  when 
he  saw  that  she  was  apparently  lifeless. 

B 
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Hitty  too  mourned  bitterly,  fearing  she  had 
laboured  in  vain." 

"Why!  was  Lizzie  dead?"  interrupted 
Annie,  while  tears  stood  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  Hitty  thought  she  was  at  first,"  replied 
the  sister.  "  She  took  off  her  wet  clothes 
and  endeavoured,  by  rubbing  her  insensible 
form,  to  recall  animation  to  it.  Frederick 
stood  by  weeping  bitterly.  He  could  not 
comprehend  what  was  the  matter  with  his 
little  playmate,  but  he  saw  by  Hitty 's  dis- 
tress that  it  was  something  dreadful.  At 
length  Lizzie  began  to  give  signs  of  life,  and 
soon  she  opened  her  eyes.  You  may  be  as- 
sured Hitty  and  Fred  were  made  quite 
happy  by  this.  Lizzie  was  very  weak,  and 
did  not  seem  to  know  where  she  was,  or 
take  much  notice  of  any  thing.  When  Mr 
and  Mrs  Raymond  returned,  a  disconsolate 
group  was  anxiously  waiting  for  them. 
Hitty  sat  weeping  over  Lizzie,  who  was  fast 
asleep  in  her  arms.  Fred  stood  by,  looking 
very  sad ;  while  the  baby  was  fastened  into  a 
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little  chair,  with  its  thumb  in  its  mouth,  kick- 
ing its  feet,  and  now  and  then  exclaiming, — 
'  Wah !  wah !  wah  !'  to  express  its  disturb- 
ed state  of  mind. 

"  Mr  and  Airs  Raymond  felt  deeply  the  dan- 
ger their  darling  had  been  in,  and  truly  thank- 
ful to  that  Power  that  had  protected  her. 

"  It  was  not  by  words  alone  that  they 
could  express  their  gratitude  to  the  heroic 
girl  who  had  been  the  instrument  in  rescu- 
ing their  child  from  a  watery  grave. 

"  A  friendless  orphan,  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Raymond  she  found  parents  and  home; 
and  when  at  length  she  left  them  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  one  every  way  worthy  of 
her  she  went  not  a  portionless  bride." 

"  What2"  interrupted  Edward,  looking 
up  with  a  distressed  expression,  that  showed 
he  did  not  quite  understand  his  sister. 

"  Why,  there  \vas  a  good  man  who  loved 
Hitty  and  took  her  for  his  wife.  She  was 
married  at  Mr  Raymond's,  ard  received 
from  Lizzie's  hands  the  paper  that  conveyed 
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to  her  a  valuable  lot  of  land  in  Ohio,  where 
her  husband  had  decided  to  go." 

"  Is  that  a  true  story?"  inquired  Annie. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  sister,  "  that  is  a  true 
story.  I  received  a  letter  from  Hitty  a  few 
weeks  since.  She  is  the  happy  mother  of 
four  good  children." 

"  Do  you  know  Hitty! !"  exclaimed  both 
the  children. 

"  Why  should  1  not  know  her?"  said 
their  sister,  while  an  arch  smile  played 
round  her  mouth.  "  Why  should  I  not 
know  her?  since  I  am  the  very  Lizzie  she 
saved  from  the  water." 

"  You!"  again  exclaimed  Annie,  with 
the  greatest  astonishment  depicted  upon 
her  expressive  face. 

Ned  stood  like  an  exclamation  point,  and 
said  not  a  word. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  sister,  "  I  am  the 
very  Lizzie,  and  Frederick  is  our  dear  bro- 
ther William,  who  has  been  absent  so  long. 
You  know  his  name  is  W  illiam  Frederick." 
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"  O !  yes,  yes,"  said  Annie,  "  and  the 
baby  was  sister  Alice." 

"  But,"  said  Edward  "  father's  name  is 
not  Raymond,  and  we  do  not  live  by  the 
sea-side." 

"  "We  used  to  when  I  was  a  little  girl,'* 
replied  Lizzie,  "  and  I  called  father  by  his 
middle  name  to  give  you  a  surprise." 

"  O  yes !''  said  Edward,  "  I  have  seen  in 
the  paper  '  Edward  R.  Denham,  Esq.'  " 

Many  were  the  questions  showered  upon 
Lizzie  by  her  interested  listeners.  But 
they  were  soon  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
the  tea  bell. 

"  Why !"  exclaimed  Annie.  "  It  cannot 
be  tea  time  yet !  What  a  short  afternoon 
this  has  been!" 

"  Dear  me !  what  a  long  afternoon  this 
will  be,"  said  Lizzie,  in  a  tone  so  like 
Annie's,  that  it  made  the  children  start. 
Then  they  both  laughed  heartily,  and  ran 
off  to  ask  their  mother  if  she  remembered 
when  Lizzie  fell  into  the  water. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TEA-TABLE. 

THE  children  hastened  to  the  dining 
room,  followed  by  their  sister. 

"  O,  mother!  father!"  cried  Annie,  burst- 
ing into  the  room. 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  put  her  hand 
over  her  mouth,  when  she  saw  the  family 
were  waiting  for  them.  They  took  their 
places  in  silence,  while  the  father  returned 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the  daily 
supply  of  their  wants 

When  the  family  were  seated  Annie 
again  began : 

"  O,  father!  do  you  remember  when 
Lizzie  fell  into  the  water  and  was  almost 
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drowned,  and  Hitty  ran  over  the  rocks  and 
pulled  her  out  and  carried  her  back  into  the 
house  and  rubbed  her  to  get  the  life  into  her, 
and  you  came  home,  and  saw  her  fast  asleep 
in  Hitty's  arms,  with  brother  William  cry- 
ing, and  sister  Alice  tied  into  a  chair  saying, 
'wah!  wah!  wah!'  " 

A  hearty  laugh  was  the  first  answer  to 
Annie's  long  sentence. 

"  Better  take  some  breath,  chatterbox," 
said  the  father. 

"  But  say,  father,  do  you?  Mother,  do 
you?" 

"  Yes,  Annie,"  replied  the  mother  quietly. 
"  I  remember  it  well." 

"Do  you  think  we  could  forget  it?"  said 
the  father,  with  an  affectionate  glance  to- 
wards Lizzie. 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  "  I  am  sure  you 
could  not." 

"  Wasn't  William  a  rogue  when  he  was 
little,  mother?"  said  Annie. 

Why,  yes,"  said  the  mother,   "  some- 
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thing  of  a  rogue.  He  was  an  active  little 
fellow.  Do  you  remember,"  continued  she, 
looking  towards  her  husband,  "  do  you  re- 
member his  fish  plantation?" 

"  I  do  indeed  remember  it  well,"  replied 
Mr  Denham,  smiling. 

"  What  was  it,  father?"  said  Lizzie. 

'  One  day,"  replied  Mr  Denham,  "  a  man 
who  Yorked  for  me,  took  William  on  to  an 
island  where  there  was  a  smoke  house  to 
cure  fish.  It  WLS  where  they  prepared 
herring,  which  you  like  so  well.  William 
found  several  small  fishes  that  had  been 
thrown  away.  *  Where  do  fishes  come 
from?'  said  he  to  the  men.  '  O,?  replied 
they,  *  we  plant  them  as  you  do  potatoes.' 
"  What  a  wrong  story !"  exclaimed 
Annie. 

"  Ho !  ho !  I  know  better  than  that  my- 
self," said  Edward. 

"  William  was  hardly  four  years  old," 
replied  the  father.  "  He  determined  to  see 
if  he  could  not  raJ^  a  crop  for  himself;  so 
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*rhe\i  he  returned  home  he  went  to  work 
with  all  his  might  to  dig  some  holes  in 
which  to  plant  his  fish.  He  made  them 
under  the  eaves  of  the  harn,  and  placed  his 
fishes  in  them  with  their  heads  up.  The 
little  fellow  worked  hard,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  came  into  the  house  quite  weary. 
The  next  morning  he  was  up  bright  and 
early  to  look  after  his  plantation.  He  soon 
came  running  to  me,  shouting, 

"  '  O,  father!  father!  they  have  come  up; 
my  fishes  are  growing.  Come  with  me  and 
see  them,'  and  he  seized  me  by  the  hand  to 
hasten  my  movements.  I  went  with  him 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  sure  enough  there 
were  the  noses  of  all  his  fishes  peeping  up 
out  of  the  ground." 

"  "NVhy,  father,"  interrupted  Annie,  "  they 
didn't  grow,  did  they?" 

"  I  never  knew  fishes  wouid  grow  in  the 
ground,"  said  Edward. 

"  It  had  rained  very  hard  during  the 
night,"  said  the  father,  "  and  the  water 
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falling  from  the  eaves  of  the  barn,  had 
washed  the  earth  away  and  left  the  fishes 
exposed.  William  really  thought  they  were 
growing,  and  was  a  little  disappointed  when 
I  told  him  how  it  was." 

"  The  men  were  wicked  to  tell  him  such 
a  wrong  story,"  said  Annie. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mi*  Denham,  "one  should 
never  speak  any  thing  but  truth.  Never, 
my  children,  even  in  jest,  allow  yourselves 
to  be  guilty  of  a  falsehood." 

As  the  evening  repast  was  now  finished, 
the  family  assembled  in  the  parlour. 

The  children  were  delighted  to  see  that 
the  rain  had  nearly  ceased,  and  patches  oi 
blue  sky  were  beginning  to  appear.  Mr 
Denham  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony,  but 
immediately  returned,  saying, 

"  Come  here,  mother,  with  the  children, 
and  see  this  beautiful  sight." 

They  all  ran,  and  there,  spanning  the 
whole  arch  of  heaven,  was  a  magnificent 
rainbow.  They  gazed  with  delight  upon 
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the  lovely  scene.  The  rain  had  renewed 
the  face  of  nature.  And  the  far-stretching 
green  fields  lay  in  beauty,  glistening  with 
dewdrops,  that  sparkled  like  diamonds  in 
the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun.  The 
clouds  were  rapidly  flying  away,  and  over 
all,  its  crowning  glory,  was  the  beauteous 
bow  of  promise.  The  quiet  loveliness  of  the 
scene  fell  upon  their  hearts  like  moonlight 
upon  the  water,  and  they  watched  until  it 
faded  away. 

"  I  wish  William  was  here,"  said  Edward, 
breaking  the  silence. 

"Yes,"  said  Annie,  "and  Alice  too. 
"When  will  they  come  home,  mother?" 

We  cannot  tell,"  replied  Mrs  Denham, 

when  brother  William  will  return,  but  you 
know  we  expect  Alice  in  a  few  weeks." 

"  How  glad  we  shall  be  to  see  her!"  said 
Annie. 

"  See !"  exclaimed  Edward,  "  see  how 
fast  the  clouds  are  fading.  I  wish  they 
would  stay  beautiful  a  little  longer '," 
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"Thus  must  all  earthly  delights  fade,  dear 
children,"  said  the  father.  "  Learn  not  to 
set  your  hearts  upon  them.  These  lovely 
scenes  should  assist  us  in  preparing  for  that 
world,  where  every  thing  truly  beautiful 
will  remain  for  ever." 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother  "  nothing  fades 
hi  heaven." 

"  I  would  like  to  go  there,"  said  Edward, 
with  a  sigh  for  the  fleeting  beauties  that  had 
so  delighted  his  young  heart. 

"  Do  you  want  to  leave  father,  and  mo- 
ther, and  Lizzie,  and  all  the  rest  of  us?"  said 
Annie.  "  I  am  sure  if  I  was  there,  I  should 
feel  bad  all  the  time  that  the  rest  were  not 
with  me  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenes." 

Edward  looked  round  upon  those  who 
formed  his  little  world,  and  a  IOOK  of  quiet 
happiness  chased  all  sadness  from  his  fair, 
young  face. 

That  night,  when  Lizzie  kissed  him,  as 
he  laid  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  he  said,  "  I 
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do  not  want  to  go  to  heaven  quite  yet, 
till  you  and  the  rest  go." 

"  Our  Heavenly  Father  will  not  take  you 
until  it  is  the  best  time,"  replied  Lizzie. 
"  And  Eddie,  you  will  not  care  if  the  sun- 
shine leaves  the  fields,  if  it  is  only  bright  in 
your  own  heart." 

"  No,"  said  Edward. 

"  I  arn  glad  Hitty  did  pull  you  out  of  the 
water,"  said  Annie.  "  ^Yhat  should  we  do 
without  a  Lizzie?" 

Her  sister  answered  with  a  kiss. 

The  little  ones  went  to  sleep  with  sun- 
shine in  their  hearts,  for  they  had  been 
good  children  all  day. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BRACELETS. 

THE  next  morning  proved  clear  ana 
pleasant,  and  the  children  were  very  earnest 
to  go  into  the  garden.  But  their  mother 
said  it  was  too  wet.  Lizzie  comforted  them 
with  the  promise  that  she  would  go  with 
them  after  tea  if  they  were  good. 

Mr  Denham's  house  was  situated  upon  a 
hill,  from  which  the  prospect  was  exceed- 
ingly fine.  In  front  was  a  beautiful  green 
lawn,  through  which  wound  an  avenue, 
shaded  by  many  noble  trees.  At  the  back 
of  the  house  was  a  garden,  adjoining  to 
which  was  an  orchard. 

Each  of  the  children  had  a  piece  of  ground 
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in  the  garden  to  cultivate  as  they  chose. 
A  heautiful  little  stream  wound  down  one 
side  of  the  hill,  and  was  the  source  of  great 
delight  to  Edward,  who  here  constructed 
bridges,  dams,  and  little  falls,  and  sailed 
ships,  boats,  and  rafts. 

This  was  only  the  summer  residence  of 
siie  Denham  family ;  for  they  lived  during 
the  winter,  in  the  city,  which  was  only  five 
miles  distant.  A  pretty  little  school-house 
nad  been  built  by  the  families  who  resided 
-n  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr  Denham,  and  a 
school  was  kept  there  every  summer  for 
their  children.  The  teacher,  a  very  lovely 
young  lady,  was  much  beloved  by  her  pupils. 
For  this  school  Annie  and  Edward  started 
soon  after  breakfast,  each  with  a  little  bag 
•if  books. 

"  O !  stop  one  moment,  Eddie !"  cried  Annie, 
stopping  suddenly  at  the  garden  gate.  "  Do 
stop  a  minute,  while  I  run  to  ask  Lizzie  if 
she  will  give  me  that  beautiful  rose-bud  on 
her  bush,  to  carry  to  Miss  Dana.  See  it  is 
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half  open;  just  like  the  one  she  gave  moth- 
er this  morning."  And  Annie  ran  oft  as 
fast  as  her  little  feet  could  carry  her,  with- 
out waiting  to  see  what  Edward  thought  ot 
the  proposition 

Now  master  Edward  was  in  something  of 
a  hurry  to  get  to  school,  to  see  Tommy  Hill 
before  it  should  commence,  and  therefore 
did  not  like  to  wait.  He  stood  swinging 
the  gate  a  few  minutes ;  then,  as  Annie  did 
not  make  her  appearance,  he  began  to  call 
her  name  as  loud  as  he  could. 

"Annie!  Annie!"  screamed  he,  until  he 
was  quite  hoarse  and  angry. 

Annie  came  running  back,  saying,  "  Liz- 
zie says  I  may  have  it." 

"  "Why  didn't  you  come  sooner?"  said 
Edward,  in  a  very  cross  tone,  without  look- 
ing at  his  sister. 

"  Because,"  replied  Annie,  "  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  carry  something  to  Miss 
Dana  too,  so  1  stopped  to  ask  mother  to  put 
some  peaches  in  this  little  basket  for  you 
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to  take  to  her.     See  how  pretty  they  look 
among  the  green  leaves." 

Edward  did  not  look  at  it,  for  he  was  very 
much  ashamed  of  his  foolish  burst  of  anger. 
Still  more  ashamed  was  he  to  hear  Lizzie's 
gentle  voice  close  to  his  ear,  whispering, 

"  Has  the  sunlight  left  my  little  brothei's 
heart?" 

She  had  followed  Annie  softly,  for  she 
knew  by  the  tone  hi  which  Edward  called 
his  sister,  that  he  was  not  in  a  pleasant 
state  of  mind. 

This  simple  question  brought  to  Edward's 
memory  the  beautiful  scene  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  his  quiet,  though  perfect  hap- 
piness. Large  tears  began  to  roll  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  My  little  brother  forgot  himself,  did 
he  not?"  said  Lizzie.  "  Now  kiss  us  both, 
and  try  to  remember  next  time." 

Edward  threw  his  arms  round  Lizzie's 
neck.  "  I  always  forget,"  said  he  in  a  sor- 
ix)  w  ful  tone. 

0 
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"  "\Vell,"  said  Lizzie,  "  come  to  me  at 
noon,  and  I  will  give  you  something  to  help 
you  to  remember.  Here  is  Annie  holding 
the  basket  for  you." 

Edward  kissed  Annie,  and  thanked  her 
for  thinking  of  him. 

"  I  should  not  have  felt  so  angry  about 
waiting  for  you,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  not 
wanted  to  give  Miss  Dana  the  rose-bud 
myself." 

"  But  I  did  not  know  that,"  said  Annie. 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  "  I  did  not  think  of 
it  until  you  spoke." 

"  You  can  take  it  now  if  you  wish,"  said 
Annie. 

"  You  don't  thinkl  am  going  to  be  naugh- 
ty again,  do  you  ?"  replied  Edward.  "  I  am 
sure  you  were  very  good  to  bring  me  the 
peaches.  I  would  not  take  your  flowers  for 
the  world." 

Lizzie  had  listened  to  this  conversation, 
while  she  arranged  Annie's  bouquet,  and 
was  pleased  to  see  that  Edward's  angry 
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feelings  had  quite  left  him.  She  kissed 
them  both,  and  hand  in  hand,  they  again 
started  for  school. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Edward,  as  they  walk- 
ed, "  I  wonder  what  Lizzie  will  give  me  to 
help  me  to  remember  not  to  get  angry." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Annie,  "  but  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  ask  her  for  something  to  keep 
me  from  getting  sulky." 

This  was  Annie's  besetting  sin.  When 
affairs  went  wrong  with  her  she  would  pout, 
but  say  not  a  word,  and  look  very  uncom- 
fortable. 

When  the  children  came  from  school  at 
noon,  they  hastened  to  Lizzie  to  remind  her 
of  her  promise.  She  had  not  forgotten  it, 
and  opening  a  box  that  stood  upon  her  table 
she  took  out  of  it  a  hair  bracelet. 

"  I  have  plaited  this  little  bracelet  of 
father's  and  mother's  hair,"  said  she,  "  for 
I  thought  if  when  you  were  angry,  you  could 
think  of  them,  and  how  anxious  they  are 
for  the  good  of  their  little  boy,  you  would 
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try  harder  than  ever  to  subdue  your  tem- 
per." 

Edward  looked  very  much  pleased,  and 
held  out  his  arm  for  Lizzie  to  put  the  talis- 
man on. 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  me  one  to  help 
me  when  I  feel  pouty"  said  Annie. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  one," 
said  Lizzie,  turning  again  to  the  box,  "  and 
here  it  is  all  ready  for  you." 

"  Oh,"  said  Annie,  "  I  am  so  glad,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  grow  good  immediately." 

"  So  shall  I,"  said  Edward. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  confident  of  that," 
replied  their  sister.  "  It  is  only  by  constant 
watching  and  labour  we  can  overcome  the 
evils  that  are  in  us.  These  little  bracelets 
will  help  you  to  watch,  and  if  you  earnestly 
desire  to  grow  better,  the  Lord  will  assist 
you  to  overcome." 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  "  when  I  say  my 
prayers  at  night,  and  remember  that  I  have 
been  naughty,  I  say  to  myself  I  certainly 
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will  be  good  to-morrow.  But,  oh  dear! 
something  happens  that  does  not  please  me, 
and  I  forget  my  resolution." 

"  That  is  just  the  way  with  me,"  said  Ed- 
ward, "  but  I  think  this  bracelet  will  make 
me  remember,  so  that  I  shall  not  get  angry." 

"  But  you  will  not  always  find  it  easy  to 
govern  your  temper,  even  when  you  do  re- 
member," said  Lizzie. 

"  Oh !  I  think  I  shall,"  said  Edward. 

"  Well,"  said  Lizzie,  "  you  must  learn 
from  experience.  But  you  know  over  the 
fields  come  sunshine  and  shade,  so  you  will 
find  it  in  your  own  heart.  Sometimes  you 
will  feel  very  happy  and  find  it  easy  to  do 
right,  but  at  other  times  evil  feelings  will 
fill  your  heart,  then  there  will  be  clouds, 
perhaps  a  storm." 

"  When  I  am  very  angry  and  kick  my 
feet,  and  cry  very  loud,  you  would  call  it  a 
storm,  wouldn't  you?"  said  Edward. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lizzie  smiling,  "  I  should 
cull  that  a  heavy  thunder  storm." 
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"  What  is  it  when  I  get  p<mty,  and  scuff 
my  feet,  and  shake  my  shoulders,  and  make 
my  face  look  so?"  said  Annie,  drawing  down 
her  eyes  and  pushing  out  her  chin. 

They  all  laughed  at  Annie's  droll  face, 
and  Lizzie  replied, 

"  I  think  that  would  be  a  cold,  drizzling, 
November  rain." 

The  children  were  much  amused,  and 
said  they  would  see  how  long  the  sunshine 
would  remain  in  their  hearts. 

"  Yes,"  said  their  sister,  "  but  if  the  shade 
comes,  do  not  be  discouraged,  but  try  again. 
Now  let  us  go  to  the  parlour.  Father  and 
mother  will  wonder  where  we  are." 

On  entering  the  parlour,  Lizzie  immedi- 
ately saw  that  something  unusually  interest- 
ing occupied  her  parents.  They  sat  to- 
gether on  the  sofa,  talking  earnestly,  ap- 
parently about  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  Mr  Denham  held  in  his  hand. 
Lizzie  caught  the  name  of  William,  and 
springing  forward,  cried  in  a  tone  quite 
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different   from    her   usual    quiet    manner, 

"  Is  it  from  him  ?  Have  you  a  letter 
from  William?" 

"  Yes,"  said  her  father,  handing  it  to  her. 
"  Here  is  at  last  a  letter  from  our  dear 
William." 

Lizzie  hastened  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
room  to  read  it  in  quiet,  but  the  children 
followed,  begging  her  to  tell  them  what 
brother  William  had  written. 

"  Oh,  do  go  away  now,  like  good  chil- 
dren," entreated  Lizzie.  "  Let  me  read  it 
once  to  myself,  and  then  I  will  read  it  to 
you." 

They  ran  back  to  their  parents. 

"Please,  father,  tell  us  what  is  in  the 
letter,"  said  Annie,  springing  upon  his 
knee. 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  climbing  up  the 
other,  "  do,  dear  father !  I  cannot  wait  an- 
other minute." 

"  Why  hasn't  he  written  before?"  said 
Annie.  "  Is  he  well?  Is  he  coming  home 
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Will  he  bring  the  shells  he  promised  me? 
Why  don't  you  speak,  father?" 

"  Why,  chatterbox,  you  will  not  give  one 
a  chance  to  put  a  word  in  edgeways,"  re- 
plied her  father,  laughing.  "  William  has 
written  several  times,  but  we  have  not  re- 
ceived his  letters.  He  has  been  very  sick, 
but  is  getting  better  again.  He  says  he  will 
come  home  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel, 
and  will  bring  shells  enough  to  satisfy  your 
greatest  desire !" 

"Oh!  oh!"  said  Annie,  clapping  her 
hands  with  delight. 

"  Will  he  bring  me  the  little  Sandwich 
Island  boat  he  promised?"  said  Edward. 

"  He  says,"  replied  his  father,  "  that  he 
will  remenber  his  promise  to  Edward." 

"  That  means  the  boat,"  said  Edward, 
his  face  wearing  its  own  peculiar  expression 
of  satisfaction. 

"  William  writes  in  very  good  spirits," 
said  Lizzie,  joining  the  group. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  mother,  "  but  it  mn.st 
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have  been  sad  for  him  to  have  been  sick 
among  strangers." 

"  Still  the  letter  is  far  more  cheering  than 
I  expected,"  said  Mr  Denham.  "  We  have 
not  heard  from  him  so  long,  that  I  have 
tried  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  worst." 

"  I  shall  not  feel  quite  happy  until  our 
family  group  is  whole  again,"  said  Mrs 
Denham.  "  I  hope  Alice  will  be  witn  us 
in  a  few  weeks." 

"  Oh !"  said  Mr  Deuham,  putting  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  "  that  reminds  me  of 
a  letter  for  you,  Lizzie,  which,  by  the  post- 
mark and  hand- writing,  I  suppose  is  from 
Alice." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lizzie,  breaking  the  seal,  "  it 
is  from  her.  We  are  fortunate  to-day.  She 
has  promised  me  a  piece  of  poetry,  or 
'  rhyme,'  as  she  calls  it,  for  a  long  time,  and 
here  it  is  at  last." 

"  Read  it  aloud,"  said  the  mother.  And 
Lizzie  read  as  follows : — 
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"SUNDAY  EVENING. 


"  Dear  sister,  memory's  magic  power 

Sweet  thoughts  of  home  doth  bring, 
As  with  the  Sabbath's  twilight  hour, 
Comes  the  time  we  used  to  sing. 

"  How  calm  and  holy  the  thoughts  that  comt» 

With  the  quiet  approach  of  even  ; 
To  those  I  love,— to  my  own  dear  home, — 
Shall  all  these  thoughts  be  given. 

"  The  heart,  where  warm  affections  swell, 

Nor  time  nor  space  can  know, 
But  ever  where  its  loved  ones  dwell, 
Thither  its  thoughts  will  go. 

*  Thus  when  the  busy  day  is  o'er, 

And  the  soul  is  free  to  roam, 
With  joy  it  seeks  to  join  once  more 
The  band  of  the  loved  at  home. 

"  And  once  again  I  take  my  place 

Within  that  circle  dear, 
Recall  each  well-remembered  face,— 
Each  much-loved  voice  I  hear. 

"  Then  think  of  me,  each  dear  loved  friend, 

In  the  calm  of  day's  decline, 
And  let  your  thoughts  of  me  ever  blend 
With  the  quiet  evening  time. 
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"  There,  sister  Lizzie,  are  the  rhymes  I 
have  promised  so  long.  I  wrote  them  in  a 
home-sick  fit,  the  other  day.  Do  not  criti- 
cise them  too  severely.  I  want  to  see  my 
home  and  the  dear  ones  there,  very,  very 
much,  but  cannot  leave  grandmother  quite 
yet.  Aunt  Emily  and  her  two  children  are 
expected  in  a  few  weeks.  They  will  remain 
for  several  months.  I  shall  start  for  home 
as  soon  as  they  arrive.  "Won't  you  all  be 
glad  to  see  me?  This  is  rather  a  short  let- 
ter. You  shall  have  a  longer  one  next  week, 
so  good  bye,  everybody,  for  the  present. 
"  ALICE." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

STORM   AND   SUNSHINE. 

FOR  several  days  after  the  children  re- 
ceived their  bracelets,  Lizzie  heard  no  cross 
or  unkind  words  from  either  of  then.  One 
afternoon,  however,  Annie  came  in  from 
the  garden,  where  she  had  been  playing 
with  her  brother,  looking  decidedly  out  of 
humour.  She  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa, 
exclaiming, 

"  I  do  not  love  Edward  a  bit.  I  wish  he 
was  not  my  brother." 

"  What !"  said  Lizzie,  looking  at  her  in 
astonishment,  "  wish  Edward  was  not  your 
brother?  What  strange  little  girl  is  this 
here?" 
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"  1  am  not  a  strange  little  girl,  I  am  An- 
nie Denham,"  said  the  other  pouting. 
"  And  I  do  wish  he  was  not  my  brother ; 
he  is  so  unkind." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  her  sister,  "  that  you 
have  forgotten  your  bracelet." 

"  No,"  said  Annie,  "  I  have  not  forgotten 
it,  but  I  will  not  play  with  Edward  any 
more." 

Lizzie  saw  that  Annie  was  in  a  very  bad 
state,  so  she  did  not  reply,  but  took  up  her 
work  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  said  Annie. 

"  To  sit  in  another  place,"  said  Lizzie. 
"  I  cannot  stay  with  you  now." 

"  But  I  want  to  tell  you  about  Edward," 
said  Annie. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  what  you  would 
say  about  him  now,"  said  Lizzie,  "  for  I 
fear  you  would  not  be  just  to  him  in  your 
present  state  of  mind."  So  saying,  she  left 
the  room. 

As  Lizzie  passed  through  the  hall,  she 
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met  Edward.  He  was  crying,  and  his  face 
looked  flushed  and  angry. 

"Where  is  old  Ann  Denham?"  said  he, 
throwing  his  cap  upon  the  floor,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  very  cross  tone. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  person,"  re- 
plied Lizzie,  passing  him. 

"  Stop,"  cried  Edward,  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  her.  She  is  very  naughty." 

"  I  cannot  hear  what  you  would  say  now," 
said  Lizzie.  "  You  may  tell  me  all  ahout 
it  to-night,  when  you  go  to  bed." 

After  Lizzie  had  gone,  Edward  sat  down 
upon  the  floor  and  cried  aloud  for  a  few 
moments,  but  finding  no  one  took  any  no- 
tice of  him,  he  picked  up  his  cap  and  went 
to  see  what  he  could  find  to  amuse  himself 
with.  He  wandered  here  and  there,  trying 
all  his  favourite  sports,  but  they  seemed 
dull  to  him  without  a  playmate.  At  last 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  rustic  seat  that 
stood  under  a  large  old  tree.  The  after- 
noon was  verv  warm,  and  there  was  no 
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sound  to  break  the  stillness  except  the  gen- 
tle ripple  of  the  little  stream,  and  the 
grasshopper's  drowsy  chirp. 

The  quiet  shade  was  very  pleasant  to 
Edward,  and  he  began  to  think  over  the 
events  of  the  afternoon  more  calmly  than 
before. 

"  Annie  certainly  was  naughty,"  thought 
he,  but  something  in  his  own  heart  whisper- 
ed, "  so  was  Edward." 

"  I  wonder  why  Lizzie  would  not  let  me 
tell  her  about  it,"  -was  his  next  thought. 
Just  then,  however,  he  fell  asleep  with  the 
words  "  old  Ann  DenJiarn"  ringing  in  his 
ears.  He  had  a  half-formed  idea  in  his 
mind  that  it  was  because  he  spoke  in  the 
way  he  did,  that  Lizzie  would  not  listen  to 
him,  but  he  went  fast  asleep. 

TTe  left  Annie  sitting  upon  the  sofa  in  no 
very  pleasant  humour.  After  Lizzie  left 
her,  she  sat  swinging  her  bonnet  and  trac- 
ing the  figures  on  the  carpet  with  her  foot, 
looking  very  unhappy.  At  length  she  grew 
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tired  of  this,  and  began  to  look  around  for 
something  to  amuse  her.  A  little  book 
lying  near  her  on  the  sofa  soon  attracted 
her  attention.  Wondering  how  it  came 
there,  she  opened  it  and  began  to  read.  It 
was  a  story  of  two  orphan  boys,  both  of 
whom  had  sisters.  One  of  them,  a  gentle, 
affectionate  girl,  loved  her  brother  devoted- 
ly, and  was  always  ready  to  deny  herself 
for  his  sake.  The  other  was  very  thought- 
less and  cared  mostly  for  herself.  In  child- 
hood the  influence  of  the  good  sister  was 
great,  and  saved  her  brother  from  much 
evil.  And  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man  and 
often  tried  her  severely  by  his  waywardness 
and  by  yielding  to  temptations,  yet  her  love 
still  followed  him,  and  was  the  means  of 
making  him  at  last  a  happy  and  useful 
member  of  society. 

"With  the  other  boy  it  was  far  otherwise, 
and  Annie  wept  over  the  story  of  his  wan- 
derings from  virtue,  and  his  sad  and  dis- 
graceful end.  She  saw  that  his  sistr 
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might  have  been  his  guide  to  a  far  happi- 
er fate,  that  his  crime  and  misery,  and  her 
own  wretchedness  might  have  all  been  sav- 
ed by  forbearance  and  love  on  her  part. 

Oh,  ye  sisters, — with  gentle  and  loving 
actions,  with  kindly  and  forbearing  words, 
ever  strive  to  draw  your  brothers  towards 
you.  For  the  day  will  come,  when  they  will 
go  out  to  meet  the  temptations  of  the  world ; 
then  will  a  sister's  love  be  to  them  a  shield. 

Annie  was  closing  the  book  when  she 
saw  "THINK  OF  EDWARD"  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page  with  a  pen.  And 
indeed  she  had  thought  of  Edward  all  the 
time  while  reading  the  story.  How  differ- 
ent were  her  feelings  now  from  those  that 
filled  her  heart  when  she  first  came  into 
the  house.  Very  sorry  was  she  for  the  un- 
kind words  she  had  used  to  her  brother,  and 
taking  up  her  bonnet,  she  went  to  find  him 
and  establish  peace  once  more  between 
them.  She  found  him  where  we  left  him; 
fast  asleep  under  the  old  tree.  His  cap  had 
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fallen  back,  and  the  light  breeze  had  blown 
the  hair  in  wavy  curls  all  over  his  forehead. 
His  face  wore  rather  a  troubled  expression, 
and  as  Annie  parted  the  hair,  and  stooped 
to  kiss  his  fair,  smooth  brow,  he  muttered, 
"  She  isn't  my  sister  Annie." 

Annie's  kiss  and  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  waked  him,  and  he  started  up.  At 
first  he  did  not  seem  to  know  where  he 
was,  and  looked  at  Annie  quite  bewildered. 

In  a  moment,  however,  a  beautiful  smile 
spread  over  his  face,  and,  throwing  his 
arms  around  Annie's  neck,  he  exclaimed, 

"  You  are  not  a  little  old  woman,  are 
you?  It  was  only  a  dream  after  all." 

"  Did  you  dream  that  I  was  a  little  old 
woman?"  said  Annie,  laughing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward.  "  And  I  thought 
I  had  no  one  to  play  with  me.  I  felt  very 
bad  ;  so  I  am  glad  it  was  only  a  dream." 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  "  here  am  I  to  play 
with  you,  and  now  that  you  are  awake  we 
will  go  to  the  stream.  There  is  time  for 
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me  to  sew  the  sails  of  your  new  ship,  and 
help  you  to  launch  it  before  tea." 

"  Oh,"  said  Edward,  "  if  you  will  just 
help  me  to  fix  the  sails,  that  is  all  I  want 
now.  After  that  we  will  have  one  game 
with  our  hoops." 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  "  that  will  be  very 
pleasant." 

And  hand  in  hand  the  children  started 
to  carry  their  plans  into  effect. 

Most  delightfully  did  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  pass ;  and  when  the  tea-bell 
summoned  them  from  their  play,  Lizzie's 
heart  was  made  glad  by  the  sight  of  their 
cheerful,  happy  faces. 

"  Been  good  to-day,  little  folks?"  said  their 
father,  as  after  tea  the  family  sat  together  on 
the  balcony  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Both  of  the  children  looked  towards  Liz- 
zie, and  were  silent. 

"  We  were  naughty  at  the  first,  though 
we  were  good  at  the  last,"  said  Edward  at 
length. 
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"Naughty!  were  you?"  said  their  father, 
"that  is  a  pity.  Which  of  you  behaved  the 
worst?" 

"  I,"  said  Annie,  looking  very  grave. 

"  No,"  said  Edward,  "  I  was  the  naughti- 
est." 

"  Tell  us  the  story,"  said  their  father. 

"  Why,"  said  Annie,  "  Edward  wanted 
me  to  help  him  to  make  the  sails  for  his 
new  ship,  and  I  would  not." 

"  And,"  said  Edward,  "  Annie  wanted 
tne  to  drive  hoop  with  her,  and  I  would 
uot." 

"  Well,  how  did  you  settle  it?"  said  their 
father. 

"  We  said  unkind  words  to  each  other," 
said  Annie,  "  and  I  ran  off  into  the  house. 
Then  I  read  a  little  book  that  made  me  feel 
better,  and  Edward  dreamed  a  dream,  so 
we  were  both  pleasant  again. 

"  I  fixed  his  sail  a  little  while,  and  then 
he  played  'drive hoop'  with  me." 

"And  did  you  not  feel   much  happier 
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when  you  yielded  each  to  the  wishes  of  the 
other,  than  when  you  thought  only  of  your 
own?"  said  Mr  Denham. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  children  earnestly. 

"Learn  this  important  lesson,  then,  dear 
children,"  said  their  father,— "Only  in  striv- 
ing for  the  good  of  others,  can  true  happi- 
ness be  found." 

When  Lizzie  put  the  little  ones  to  bed, 
she  told  them  she  would  hear  what  they 
wished  to  tell  her  in  the  afternoon. 

They  looked  somewhat  ashamed,  and 
said  they  had  forgotten  it. 

'•  I  thought  you  would,"  said  Lizzie;  "that 
is  why  I  would  not  listen  to  you  then.  You 
were  filled  with  angry  feelings  against  each 
other,  and  would  have  said  things  that  you 
did  not  really  mean.  You  see  the  bracelets 
will  not  always  keep  you  good." 

"  I  fear  I  shall  never  be  good,"  said 
Annie,  sadly. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  you,"  said 
Lizzie,  "  but  to  show  you  that  you  can  do 
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very  little,  without  the  aid  of  your  Heavenly 
Father.  The  bracelets  will  only  remind 
you  when  you  are  wrong,  that  you  may 
seek  earnestly  for  help  to  go  right" 

The  children  did  not  feel  as  happy  that 
night  as  if  they  had  been  good  all  day,  but 
they  went  to  sleep  with  a  more  earnest 
determination  to  strive  against  the  evil  they 
felt  was  in  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TOMMY  HILL. 

"LET  us  call  for  Tommy  Hill,"  said 
Edward,  one  morning,  as  the  children 
started  for  school. 

"  Well,"  said  Annie.  "  We  will  take  the 
path  through  the  field;  for  though  it  is 
longer,  it  will  be  much  pleasanter  than  the 
dusty  road." 

When  the  children  arrived  at  Mr  Hill's, 
they  found  Tommy  in  the  parlour  with  his 
mother. 

"  Come,  Tommy,"  said  Edward,  "get 
your  cap  quick,  for  it  is  time  we  were  going 
to  school." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  Tommy  is  able  to 
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go  to  school  this  morning,"  said  Mrs  HiD. 
"  He  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well." 

"Oh,  yes,  mother!"  said  Tommy,  "1 
think  I  shall  feel  better  to  take  the  fresh 
air,  the  morning  is  so  pleasant.  Besides,  1 
want  to  show  Miss  Dana  the  new  book 
uncle  sent  me  yesterday." 

"  Well,  my  son,  if  you  feel  able,  you  may 
go,"  replied  his  mother.  "  But  you  must 
not  play  in  the  sun,  and  if  you  wish  to  come 
home  before  school  is  done,  you  can  ask 
Miss  Dana  to  excuse  you." 

The  children  started  again  for  school, 
but  Tommy  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for 
play ;  so  they  walked  along  quietly  together, 
talking  about  the  beautiful  things  they  saw 
as  they  passed  through  the  fields. 

"  Oh !  see  here !  see  this  splendid  butter- 
fly," exclaimed  Edward,  stopping  suddenly, 
and  pointing  to  the  object  that  had  excited 
his  admiration. 

"  Don't  move,"  said  Annie,  "  as  we  shall 
frighten  it  away." 
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The  children  gazed  with  delight  upon 
the  beautiful  insect  as  it  hovered  round  a 
wild  rose-bush,  and  extracted  the  honey 
with  its  tiny  bill.  At  length  it  flew  away, 
and  the  children  proceeded. 

They  soon  reached  the  school-house. 
The  bell  was  just  ringing,  so  they  went  in 
and  took  their  seats.  Tommy  opened  his 
book  with  the  scholars,  and  began  to  look 
over  his  lesson.  But  his  head  ached  and 
he  felt  very  dull,  so  he  laid  his  head  upon 
his  little  desk,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

"  Tommy  Hill  is  asleep,"  said  one  of  the 
scholars  to  Miss  Dana. 

The  teacher  went  to  his  seat.  She  saw 
that  he  did  not  look  well,  and  taking  him 
up  gently,  she  laid  him  upon  a  sofa  that 
stood  in  the  room.  When  he  awoke,  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  he  said  he  felt  sick 
and  wished  to  go  home. 

Miss  Dana  said  she  would  go  with  him, 
and  telling  the  school  it  was  tune  for  recess, 
she  led  him  home. 
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When  Edward  and  Annie  went  from 
school,  they  called  to  see  how  Tommy  was. 
Mrs  Hill  said  he  was  asleep,  but  she  feared 
he  was  going  to  be  very  sick. 

The  next  day  he  was  much  worse.  The 
physician  said  he  had  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  he  feared  he  would  never  get 
well. 

Lizzie  often  went  over  to  Mrs  Hill's  to  as- 
sist her  in  the  care  of  her  sick  boy.  When 
she  returned,  the  children  had  many  in- 
quiries to  make,  for  they  loved  Tommy  very 
much,  and  felt  sad  because  their  little  play- 
mate was  sick. 

"  Do  you  think  Tommy  will  be  well 
soon?"  inquired  Edward  one  day. 

"No,"  said  Lizzie,  "I  do  not  think  he 
will  ever  be  well  again." 

"I  do  not  want  him  to  die,"  said  Ed- 
ward, his  lip  quivering. 

"  You  must  not  think  entirely  of  your 
own  loss,  my  little  brother,"  said  Lizzie. 
"  Think  how  much  Tommy  suffers  here 
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and  how  free  from  suffering  he  will  be  in 
heaven.  You  want  your  little  playmate  to 
be  as  happy  as  possible,  do  you  not?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  "  I  did  not  think 
of  all  that  before." 

"  "VYe  should  accustom  ourselves  always 
to  think  of  others  first,"  replied  Lizzie. 
"  Then  we  shall  be  saved  much  unhappi- 
ness.  If  Tommy  should  go  away  from  us, 
you  will  find  great  pleasure  in  thinking 
how  happy  he  is  in  heaven." 

The  children  talked  much  of  their  play- 
mate, and  all  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  belov- 
ed little  friend  was  forgotten  in  the  thought 
that  he  would  soon  rise  to  a  higher  and  far 
more  glorious  state  of  existence.  When, 
therefore,  the  day  after  Edward's  conversa- 
tion with  Lizzie,  she  told  them  Tommy  was 
gone,  pleasure  was  the  predominating  feel- 
ing. Mr  Denham  took  the  children  to  see 
the  lifeless  remains  of  their  little  friend. 

"  You  will  find  his  face  much  changed," 
eaid  he,  as  they  approached  the  house. 
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The  children  found,  as  then:  father  said, 
that  the  face  they  used  to  love  was  so  chang- 
ed that  they  hardly  knew  it,  and  after  look- 
ing at  it  a  few  moments,  they  turned  away 
to  gaze  long  and  with  delight  upon  a  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  Tommy,  taken  a  few  months 
before. 

Air  and  Mrs  Hill  now  came  into  the  room. 
They  had  evidently  suffered  much,  but  now 
their  faces  wore  a  look  of  quiet  resignation. 

"  Oh,  Mrs  Hill,"  said  Edward,  running 
up  to  her,  "  arn't  you  glad  Tommy  has  gone 
to  be  happy  in  heaven?" 

"  I  ought  to  feel  so,  certainly,"  said  she, 
stooping  down  to  kiss  the  children,  while 
the  tears  again  filled  her  eyes. 

Mr  Hill  took  Edward  upon  his  knee  and 
•  said,  "  Do  you  wish  your  little  playmate  was 
with  you  again?" 

"  £so,  indeed,"  said  Edward.  "  It  would 
be  very  selfish  to  wish  him  away  from  hea- 
ven just  to  please  me." 

Mr  Hill  pressed  the  little  boy  to  his  heart. 
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Then  going  up  to  his  wife,  who  stood  by  the 
dead  body  of  her  child,  he  said, 

"  Edward  has  taught  us  a  good  lesson, 
dear  Mary.  Let  us  take  heed  to  it." 

Mr  Denham  talked  some  time  with  the 
parents,  and  then  took  leave. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


EDWARD  was  dreaming  of  a  beautiful 
garden,  wherein  grew  all  lovely  and  plea- 
sant flowers,  and  delicious  fruits.  Tommy 
Hill  was  with  him,  and  as  they  played  to- 
gether in  that  charming  place,  each  striving 
to  make  the  other  most  happy,  a  feeling  of 
such  unalloyed  delight,  of  such  pure  and 
perfect  blessedness,  pervaded  his  whole  na- 
ture, that  earthly  language  cannot  describe 
it.  Gentle  and  lovely  beings  were  around 
him,  all  holy  thoughts  and  feelings  made 
gladness  in  his  heart. 

Edward  felt  a  warm  kiss  upon  his  lips, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes. 
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"  Oh!  Lizzie,  Lizzie!"  said  he,  throwing 
his  arms  around  his  sister's  neck,  and  pull- 
ing her  face  down  to  his,  as  he  laid  his 
head  back  upon  the  pillow  and  shut  his 
eyes, 

"  What  is  it,  little  boy?"  said  his  sister, 
drawing  him  closely  to  her  bosom. 

"  Oh,  Lizzie !"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  to 
heaven,  and  it  is  so  beautiful  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  wake  up.  I  saw  Tommy  Hill  there." 

"  But,"  said  Lizzie,  "  it  is  the  sabbath 
day,  and  if  you  will  look  out  upon  the  world, 
you  will  see  we  have  a  shadow  of  heaven 
here.  It  is  a  most  charming  morning. 
Annie  is  up  and  dressed." 

"  Is  she?"  said  Edward,  starting  up. 

"  Yes,  said  Lizzie,  "  and  it  will  be  break- 
fast time  soon.  Now,  while  I  dress  you, 
you  can  tell  me  about  your  dream." 

Edward  did  so,  and  Lizzie  said. 

"  You  are  perfectly  willing  to  part  with 
your  little  friend,  for  the  sake  of  having 
him  in  such  a  blessed  place?" 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Edward,  "  I  would  not 
•wish  him  back  again  for  any  thing." 

Just  as  Edward  was  dressed,  the  bell 
rang  for  prayers,  and  all  the  family  assem- 
bled in  the  breakfast-room.  Mr  Denham 
then  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  en- 
gaged in  prayer.  After  that  he  took  the 
children  upon  his  knees. 

"  "\Vhat  day  is  this?"  said  he  to  Edward. 

"  It  is  the  Sabbath  day,  father,"  replied 
Edward. 

Mr  Denham  then  desired  Annie  to  repeat 
the  commandment  for  the  Sabbath  day, 
which  she  did. 

"  "Why  did  Jehovah  make  this  com- 
mand?" said  their  father. 

The  children  looked  at  each  other,  but  did 
not  speak.  They  had  never  thought  of  the 
question  before. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Mr  Denham,  "  and 
I  will  try  to  make  you  understand  the  rea- 
son. 

"  Man  is  born  with  the  love  of  doing  evil 
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is  to  change  his  nature,  so  that  he  will  love 
good  rather  than  evil.  This  is  at  first  a 
labour,  as  you  yourselves  can  see,  for  you 
know  how  hard  it  is  at  first  to  break  a  bad 
habit." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  children. 

"  Now,"  continued  Mr  Denham,  "  if  man 
was  allowed  to  work  all  the  time,  he  would 
be  very  apt  to  forget  about  striving  to  put 
off  his  evil  and  become  good ;  so  our  Hea- 
venly Father  set  apart  one  day  for  him  to 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  think  about  it." 

The  children  said  they  understood  this, 
and  promised  to  keep  the  commandment  in 
their  hearts  all  day. 

Mr  Denham  -was  in  the  habit,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  of  taking  the  children  into 
the  open  air,  and  teaching  them  a  lesson 
from  Xature's  page.  In  this  way  he  never 
failed  to  interest  them,  and  the  truths  he 
taught  were  impressed  upon  their  minds  in 
indelible  characters.  The  children  enjoyed 
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these  teachings  much,  and  to  them  Satur- 
day was  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  in  the 
week. 

"  It  is  so  warm  and  pleasant,  we  will  go 
into  the  woods  to-day,"  said  Mr  Denham 
one  Saturday,  as,  with  Edward,  Annie,  and 
Lizzie,  he  started  for  the  walk. 

"  Oh,  I  like  that,"  said  Annie.  "  I  al- 
ways love  to  go  to  the  woods  best." 

They  soon  reached  a  spot  where  the  path 
divided. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  old  Nurse  Cotton," 
said  Lizzie,  "for  I  hear  she  is  quite  ill 
to-day.  So  I  must  leave  you  here." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Mr  Denham. 
"  Always  look  out  for  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering." 

Lizzie  left  the  little  party,  and  proceeded 
on  her  errand  of  mercy. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  teach  us  this 
afternoon?"  inquired  Annie  of  her  father, 
as  they  entered  the  wood. 

"  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  some  idea 
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of  the  Creator  of  this  beautiful  world,"  said 
Mr  Denham.  "  When  we  find  a  good  seat, 
I  will  give  you  a  lesson  to  get,  which  I  will 
afterwards  explain  to  you." 

"  You  don't  mean  a  lesson  in  a  real  book, 
father,  do  you?"  said  Edward. 

"No,"  said  Annie.  "You  mean  the 
wood  all  round  us,  don't  you,  father?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Denham,  "the  wood 
shall  be  your  book." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  a  lesson  out 
of  such  a  book  alone,"  said  Edward. 

"  You  will  not  find  it  very  difficult,"  said 
Mi-  Denham.  "  Here  is  a  nice  mossy  bank 
for  a  seat,  and  I  will  sit  here  and  read." 

"  What  shall  we  do,  father?"  said  Annie, 
looking  somewhat  curious. 

"  How  many  leaves  or  blades  of  grass  do 
you  think  you  can  find  just  alike?"  said  Mr 
Denham. 

"  Oh !  ever  so  many,"  said  Annie. 

"  So  can  I,"  said  Edward. 

"Well,"  said  their  father,  "you  may  go 
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and  try,  and  when  either  of  you  have  found 
two  leaves  or  two  blades  of  grass  j  ust  alike, 
you  may  come  to  me  again." 

"  What  a  funny  lesson!"  said  Edward. 

"  I  can  find  two  in  a  minute,"  said  Annie. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said 
Mr  Denham. 

The  children  wondered  what  then*  father 
intended  to  teach  them,  but  they  thought  it 
best  to  find  their  leaves  first,  then  he  would 
tell  them. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Annie,  "  it  is  easy  en- 
ough to  find  two  blades  of  grass  alike.  Here 
is  one  now,  and  here  is  another  just  like  it. 
Oh  no,  it  is  not.  This  is  certainly  though." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Edward,  "  don't  you 
see  it  is  more  peaked?" 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Annie.  "  Well,  I  shall 
find  one  soon." 

"  I  have  a  pretty  leaf  here,"  said  Edward, 
"but  I  do  not  see  one  just  like  it.  I  think 
I  shall  soon  find  one  though." 

A  half  hour  passed  away,  but  the  children 
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had  not  returned  to  their  father.  Mr  Den- 
ham  now  laid  aside  his  book,  and  called  to 
them.  They  soon  came  running  towards 
him.  Each  had  a  bunch  of  leaves  and 
grass,  but  both  looked  somewhat  disturbed. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Denham,  "  what  success 
have  you  had?" 

"  Why,  father,"  said  Annie,  "  we  have 
hunted  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  have  not 
found  two  leaves  alike  after  all." 

"  Here  are  some  that  look  a  good  deal 
alike,  though  they  are  not  just  alike,"  said 
Edward,  giving  his  bunch  to  his  father. 

Mr  Denham  looked  at  them  all,  and  then 
at  Annie's,  but  did  not  find  two  just  alike. 
Then  he  told  the  children,  if  they"  could  ex- 
amine every  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  every 
blade  of  grass,  they  would  not  succeed  any 
better. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  before?"  said 
Annie. 

"  Because,"  said  Mi'  Denham,  "  I  wanted 
you  to  prove  it  for  yourselves.  You  see 
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now  that  not  even  two  leaves  or  blades  of 
grass  are  alike.  Did  you  ever  see  two  per- 
sons who  looked  just  alike?" 

The  children  thought  a  moment,  then 
Edward  said, 

"  Yes,  Mary  and  Ellen  Gray  look  so 
much  alike  that  the  scholars  cannot  tell 
them  apart." 

"  But,"  said  Annie,  "  they  do  not  look 
just  alike,  for  their  mother  can  tell  them 
apart,  and  now  that  I  am  better  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  I  can  see  a  little  difference." 

"  Yes,"  said  their  father,  "  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, and  never  yet  in  the  world  was 
there  found  one  face  the  same  as  another, 
but  an  endless  variety.  You  have  often 
heard  our  Heavenly  Father  called  an 
Infinite  Being.  Do  you  know  what  it 
means?" 

"  No,"  said  Edward. 

"  I  do,"  said  Annie.  "  Mother  told  me 
one  day.  She  said  it  meant  His  love, 
wisdom,  and  power,  had  no  etid." 
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"  Hand  me  that,  Edward,"  said  Mr 
Denham,  pointing  to  a  large  rock  that  lay 
near  them. 

Edward  looked  astonished.  "  Why,  fa- 
ther! I  could  never  lift  it,"  said  he. 

"  You  see,  my  little  boy,"  said  Air  Den- 
ham,  "that  your  strength  is  finite;  that 
is,  there  is  a  limit  to  it.  Now,  infinite 
power  has  no  limit.  Can  you  not  form 
some  idea  of  the  infinity  of  the  Creator, 
when  you  consider  how  endless  is  the  va- 
riety he  has  made.  The  countless  leaves 
of  the  forest,  and  everything  earth  brings 
forth,  are  all  different.  Of  all  the  millions 
of  the  human  race,  no  two  have  ever  been 
exactly  alike." 

The  children  listened  eagerly  to  their 
father,  and  a  clear,  bright  expression  spread 
over  their  young  faces,  as  for  the  first  time 
some  understanding  of  this  attribute  of  the 
Creator  crept  into  their  minds.  Very  de- 
lightful were  these  lessons  to  the  children. 

That  night  they  said  their  prayer  with 


greater  reverence,  for  it  was  addressed  to 
Infinite  wisdom  and  power,  and  they  closed 
their  eyes  to  sleep,  with  more  than  usual 
confidence,  for  they  felt  that  Infinite  love 
watched  around  them. 
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"THERE  she  is!  there  she  is!"  shouted 
Annie,  jumping  up  and  down,  and  clapping 
her  hands  with  delight. 

"Run,  run  quick!"  cried  Edward,  and 
both  children  scampered  out  of  the  room  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  meet  some  one  whom 
they  had  seen  from  the  window 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Mrs 
Denham. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lizzie,  "  but  there 
is  a  great  noise.  Let  us  go  and  find  out 
the  reason." 

"Mother!  my  dear  mother!"  said  some 
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one,  meeting  them  at  the  door,  throwing 
her  arms  around  Mrs  Denham,  and  almost 
smothering  her  with  kisses. 

"  Is  this  really  my  dear  Alice  at  home 
once  more?"  said  her  mother,  returning  the 
embrace  with  fervour. 

"  My  own  sister  Lizzie !" 

"Dear,  dear  Alice!"  and  a  warm  em- 
brace by  the  sisters.  Then  came  the  fa- 
ther, and  the  two  young  children,  who  had 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  welcoming 
the  returned  again.  Such  a  hubbub  and 
confusion  as  there  was,  such  embracing 
and  asking  questions,  and  answering  none, 
that  really  there  was  no  small  danger  oi 
losing  one's  senses.  However,  they  were  all 
seated  in  the  parlour  at  last,  and  quiet  in 
part  restored. 

"  Your  last  letter  informed  us  that  yon 
would  not  be  here  until  next  week,"  said 
Mrs  Deuham.  "  How  does  it  happen  thai 
we  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  before 
that  time?" 
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"  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  come  this 
week,"  said  Alice,  "  and  I  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  give  you  a  surprise.  A 
friend  of  grandmother  was  coming  to  the 
city  in  a  private  carriage,  and  he  kindly 
offered  to  take  charge  of  me.  He  would 
have  brought  me  out  here,  but  I  preferred 
being  left  at  father's  office,  and  coming  out 
with  him.  You  should  have  seen  father's 
face  when  I  opened  the  door  and  stood 
suddenly  before  him.  I  believe  he  thought 
it  was  my  ghost,  for  he  did  not  speak  for 
some  moments." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Denham,  laughing,  "  I 
have  seldom  been  taken  more  by  surprise." 

"How  did  you  leave  grandmother  and 
her  family?"  said  Lizzie. 

"  They  are  all  well,"  replied  Alice,  "  and 
sent  more  love  than  I  could  bring.  How 
the  children  have  grown!  I  hardly  knew 
them.  "Who  would  think  six  months  would 
make  such  a  difference!  How  have  you 
managed  to  get  on  without  me?  You 
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must  have  lived  in  a  most  unhealthy  state 
of  quiet." 

Thus  the  merry  girl  ran  on,  and  in  plea- 
sant chat  the  minutes  flew  until  the  dinner 
bell  rang. 

"Here  is  my  old  seat  waiting  for  me," 
said  Alice,  as  the  family  seated  themselves 
at  the  table.  "  How  delightful  it  is  to  be 
at  home  again." 

Very  happy  were  all.  Edward  and  Annie 
could  hardly  eat,  so  occupied  were  they  in 
listening  to  Alice's  account  of  her  visit,  and 
in  telling  her  of  the  chickens,  little  pigs  and 
calves,  the  flowers,  and  garden  in  general. 

"  I  have  not  asked  after  Nurse  Cotton 
yet,"  said  Alice.  "  How  is  she?" 

"  She  is  very  feeble,"  replied  Lizzie.  "I 
visit  her  frequently." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  the  cottage,"  said 
Alice.  "  I  really  want  to  see  Nurse  again." 

"  I  promised  to  go  there  this  evening," 
said  Lizzie,  "  and  should  like  to  have  you 
accompany  me." 
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"  That  would  give  me  great  pleasure,"  re- 
plied Alice. 

"  Let  us  go  with  you,"  said  the  children. 
"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  went  to  the 
cottage." 

"  Well,"  said  Lizzie,  "if you  behave  very 
well,  we  will  see  about  it." 

After  dinner,  Alice  brought  forward  a  pre- 
sent for  each  member  of  the  family,  and  in 
looking  at  these  and  "getting  settled,"  as 
she  said,  the  afternoon  passed  rapidly  away. 

Immediately  after  tea  they  prepared  for 
then-  visit  to  Xurse  Cotton.  As  the  chil- 
dren had  been  good,  they  were  allowed  to 
accompany  them. 

The  cottage  towards  which  they  bent 
their  steps  stood  in  a  little  valley  not  far 
from  Mr  Denham's.  The  path  to  it  wound 
along  with  the  stream,  and  was  a  most 
delightful  walk. 

"  What  is  that  bundle  you  hold  in  your 
arms,  Alice?"  asked  Annie. 

"  It  is  a  roll  of  Jftannel  that  grandmother 
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wished  me  to  take  to  Xurse  Cotton,  to  keep 
her  warm  next  winter,"  replied  Alice. 

"  That  is  nice,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Grand- 
mother is  very  thoughtful.  We  will  make 
it  up  for  Nurse,  ourselves." 

They  soon  reached  the  cottage.  It  was 
an  old  building,  blackened  by  the  storms  of 
many  years,  but  the  front  was  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  grape  vine,  which  gave  it  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  They  found  Mrs 
Cotton  in  her  accustomed  seat  by  the  fire- 
side, for  she  said  the  evenings  were  growing 
too  chilly  for  her  to  be  comfortable  else- 
where. She  said  she  felt  better  than  for 
several  weeks  before. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Alice 
caused  quite  a  sensation,  and  her  welcome 
was  a  cordial  one. 

"  You  have  come  back  to  the  nest  again," 
said  the  old  woman.  "  Have  you  found  any 
other  place  more  pleasant,  that  you  have 
stayed  away  so  long?" 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,"   said    Alice,   "  I  was 
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needed  at  grandmother's,  or  I  should  have 
returned  long  ago." 

"  I  doubt  it  not — I  doubt  it  not,"  replied 
Nurse  Cotton.  "  And  now  that  you  have 
returned,  your  first  visit  is  to  the  old  woman. 
Bless  you  for  it!  The  sight  of  a  young 
face  brightens  my  old  eyes.  Miss  Elizabeth 
has  visited  me  very  often  this  season.  I 
shall  miss  her  sadly  when  you  leave  the 
Hill." 

"Our  housekeeper  has  promised  to  look 
after  you  then,"  said  Lizzie,  "  and  I  shall 
come  out  occasionally  to  see  you  myself." 

"  Indeed  you  are  kind,"  said  the  old 
woman  with  emotion.  "  The  Father  of  all 
will  reward  you." 

"Where  is  Tabby,  Nurse?"  said  Annie. 
"  I  do  not  see  her  any  where." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Nurse.  "  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  about  Tabby.  She  has  three  nice  little 
kittens.  Martha  will  show  them  to  you  and 
Master  Edward." 

'•  And  me,  too,  I  hope,"  said  Alice.    "  1 
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have  a  great  partiality  for  little  and  great 
kittens." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Nurse  Cotton. 
"  You  shall  see  them,  and  a  very  pretty 
sight  it  is." 

Martha  was  Mrs  Cotton's  grand-daught- 
er. She  was  a  good,  tidy-looking  girl,  and 
took  excellent  care  of  her  grandmother. 
She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  returned 
immediately  with  a  large  basket,  which  she 
set  down  at  Nurse  Cotton's  feet.  The 
children  looked  into  it,  and  there,  sure 
anough,  was  Mrs  Tabby  and  her  three  chil- 
dren. 

"  Oh !  what  little  cunning  things !"  said 
Annie. 

"  See!"  said  Edward,  "there  is  one  that 
looks  as  our  kitty  did  when  it  was  little." 

"  So  it  does,"  said  Annie,  "  only  the  end 
of  our  kitty's  tail  was  white,  while  this  one's 
is  all  black." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Edward. 

While  the  children  were  amusing  them- 
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selves  with  the  kittens,  Mrs  Cotton  began 
to  ask  Alice  about  her  visit  to  her  grand- 
mother. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Alice,  "  of  a 
roll  of  flannel  which  grandmother  desired 
me  to  give  to  you.  She  said  she  could  not 
think  of  a  more  useful  present." 

"  She  could  not  have  found  a  more  ac- 
ceptable one,"  replied  Nurse  Cotton.  "  If 
she  has  changed  in  looks,  she  has  not  in 
heart,  for  she  is  as  thoughtful  and  kind  now 
as  in  her  younger  years !" 

"  Grandmother  was  very  handsome  when 
she  was  young,  was  she  not?"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Handsome,"  repeated  the  old  woman. 
"  Ah,  that  she  was.  These  dim  eyes  can 
recall  no  countenance  more  beautiful  or 
lovely." 

"  She  still  has  a  very  sweet  expression," 
said  Alice. 

"Yes,"  said  Nurse   Cotton,  "her  kind 
heart  must  shine  through  her  face  still. 
Well  do  I  remember  the    morning   that 
P 
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made  her  a  bride.  Her  dress  would  look 
strange  enough  now,  but  it  was  thought 
elegant  then." 

"  Do  tell  us  about  the  wedding,"  said 
Annie,  leaving  the  kittens  and  placing  her- 
self at  Mrs  Cotton's  side.  "  Was  grand- 
father handsome  too?" 

"  Your  grandfather  was  a  very  noble- 
looking  man,"  replied  Mrs  Cotton.  "  They 
were  married  early  in  October.  It  was 
somewhat  such  a  day  as  this  has  been,  only 
the  air  was  rather  milder. 

"Her  father  was  the  minister  of  the 
place ;  so  he  was  to  marry  them.  It  was  a 
hard  task  for  him,  for  she  was  the  youngest 
of  the  flock,  and  the  delight  of  his  heart. 
The  mother,  too,  felt  deeply  the  giving  up 
of  her  last  one,  but  she  said  nothing  about 
it.  Her  pale  face  was  ah1  that  told  her 
trouble. 

"  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  we  were  to  have 
a  sad  wedding,  for  every  one  was  sorry  to 
part  with  the  sweet  young  lady.  Miss 
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Adelaide  felt  rather  sad  herself  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  her  home,  even  though 
it  was  to  be  with  one  dearer  than  all  the 
world  beside,  but  when  she  saw  how  things 
were  going  she  bestirred  herself.  She  talk- 
ed and  laughed  at  her  father  until  he  began 
to  look  quite  cheerful.  She  consulted  her 
mother  about  her  plans,  and  kept  her  busy, 
till  the  colour  came  back  to  her  cheeks. 
She  talked  merrily  with  every  one,  until  all 
were  cheerful  and  joyous,  herself  with  the 
rest.  When  the  hour  arrived,  the  bridal 
party  proceeded  to  the  church.  Many  of 
the  villagers  were  there  also.  The  bride- 
groom and  bride  stood  up,  and  the  cere- 
mony began.  But  the  father's  voice  falter- 
ed, tears  filled  the  mother's  eye,  and  the 
bride's  cheek  grew  pale,  as  those  words 
were  said  that  fix  the  destiny  for  life.  Then 
an  expression  of  perfect  happiness  bright- 
ened the  countenance  of  the  bride,  the 
mother  wiped  her  eyes  and  looked  satisfied, 
and  the  father's  voice  grew  firm  as  he  spoke 
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of  the  holiness  of  the  marriage  relation,  the 
joy  that  comes  from  the  union  of  kindred 
hearts,  and  prayed  that  "  He  who  was  at 
Cana  would  bless  the  newly-wedded  pair." 
I  remember  it  all,  even  the  words  that  were 
said,  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  when  it 
happened.  "We  all  left  the  church  more 
quiet,  but  not  sadder  than  we  went. 

"All  those  who  could  come  had  been  invited 
to  partake  at  a  feast  at  minister  Grenville's 
house.  Miss  Adelaide  had  herself  taken 
special  pains  to  invite  the  sick  and  poor. 
The  tables  were  spread  in  a  beautiful  grove 
behind  the  house,  and  there  the  old  and 
young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low, 
sat  down  together  to  a  most  bountiful  feast. 
The  young  husband  won  all  hearts  by  his 
kind  and  easy  way.  He  helped  the  feeble 
and  infirm,  he  made  the  bashful  feel  at 
home,  and  spread  cheerfulness  and  mirth 
all  around.  We  gave  him  the  highest 
praise  we  could,  when  we  said  he  was  wor- 
thy of  his  beautiful  bride.  To  her  he  was 
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most  devoted,  and  seemed  to  consider  him- 
self the  most  fortunate  man  in  existence,  as 
indeed  he  was.  I  stood  near  Mrs  Grenville 
when  he  came  and  sat  down  on  the  grass 
at  her  feet.  *  You  must  look  gay  to-day,' 
said  he,  '  for  you  have  gained  a  son,  not 
lost  a  daughter.  Is  it  not  so?'  She  only 
said,  'My  son,'  and  stooped  forward  and 
kissed  him  on  his  high,  white  forehead. 

"  The  day  passed  most  delightfully,  and 
when  the  people  went  to  their  homes  they 
said  they  had  never  known  such  a  pleasant, 
sad  time;  for  with  all  the  feasting  and 
mirth,  none  could  forget  that  Miss  Adelaide 
was  to  leave  us." 

During  the  recital  of  her  story,  the  old 
woman  had  frequently  wiped  her  eyes,  for 
the  memory  of  her  own  younger  days  was 
brought  vividly  to  her  mind.  She  seemed 
to  forget  the  present,  and  live  only  in  the 
past.  Her  eager  listeners  enjoyed  much 
her  simple,  yet  almost  touchingly  eloquent 
description  of  a  day  so  long  past. 
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"  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
story,  dear  Nurse,"  said  Lizzie.  '•  It  was 
so  interesting  that  I  did  not  notice  how  late 
it  was  getting.  But  now  we  must  go  home 
on  the  little  folks'  account  at  least." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Cotton,  "  it  is  time  they 
were  in  hed.  I  am  glad  if  you  all  have  en- 
joyed the  old  woman's  talk.  I  forgot  my- 
self, or  perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  so 
much.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  call  up  old 
times,  though  it  does  make  me  rather  sad." 

"  I  am  sure,  Nurse,  you  did  not  say  too 
much.  I  wish  it  was  more,"  said  Annie. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Edward. 

"  Well,  well !"  said  the  old  woman.  "  You 
must  come  again  to  see  me." 

**  Well,  we  will,"  said  both  children,  look- 
ing very  much  pleased. 

Then  they  all  said  "good  night,"  and 
went  home. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

A  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS. 

THE  gorgeous  tints  of  Autumn's  earliest 
dress  had  changed  to  a  more  sombre  hue. 

Only  a  few  of  the  latest  flowers  remained 
to  enliven  the  garden,  and  the  sound  of  the 
falling  leaf  was  heard  all  day. 

The  Denham  family  had  remained  in 
their  summer  residence  rather  later  than 
usual,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  fading 
year.  But  now  they  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  moving  into  town.  Two  or 
three  days  before  they  were  to  leave,  Ed- 
ward and  Annie  begged  permission  to  ram- 
ble in  the  woods  and  gather  nuts.  It  was 
one  of  those  mild,  lovely  days  that  are  to 
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Nature  like  a  cheerful  smile  on  an  aged 
face. 

Their  mother  said  she  could  not  spare  any 
one  to  go  with  the  children,  but  if  they 
would  be  careful  to  walk  only  in  the  paths 
they  were  well  acquainted  with,  she  would 
let  them  go  alone.  The  children  promised 
to  do  as  their  mother  wished,  and,  each 
with  a  little  basket,  set  out  in  high  glee. 

"  Look  in  here  a  minute,"  said  Lizzie,  as 
they  passed  the  dining-room  door. 

The  children  went  in,  and  Lizzie  gave 
each  of  them  a  little  package  to  put  into 
their  baskets. 

"  When  you  are  tired  and  hungry,"  said 
she,  "  you  may  open  them.  And  here  is  a 
little  mug  which  you  had  better  take  with 
you.  "When  you  are  thirsty  you  can  fill  it 
from  the  stream  that  runs  through  the 
wood.  Be  sure  you  only  take  waiter  that 
is  running  and  clear." 

The  children  were  very  much  pleased, 
and  said  they  would  have  a  little  pic-nic. 
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fc?o  they  again   started  for  their  ramble. 

"Where  are  you  going,  little  folks?"  said 
the  father,  as  they  passed  the  orchard. 

"  To  a  pic-nic,  sir,"  replied  Annie,  look- 
ing around  for  her  father. 

"A  pic-nic?"  said  Mr  Denham,  "pray, 
whose  pic-nic  is  it?" 

"  Ours,  sir,"  said  Edward,  looking  quite 
big. 

"  Who  is  going  to  be  there?"  inquired  Mr 
Denham. 

"  Annie  and  I,"  said  Edward. 

"  Oh !  father,  now  I  see  you,"  said  Annie, 
pointing  to  a  large  apple  tree  that  stood  near. 

"  Why,  father!"  said  Edward,  "  what  are 
you  doing  up  there?" 

"  Examining  these  apples  to  see  if  they 
are  ripe  enough  to  gather,"  replied  their 
father,  coming  down  the  steps  he  had  been 
standing  on,  with  a  fine,  large  specimen  of 
the  fruit  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  what  a  beautiful  apple!"  exclaim- 
ed the  children. 
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"  Will  they  be  gathered  to-day?"  inquir- 
ed Annie. 

"  Yes,"  said  their  father,  "  they  are  quitf 
ripe.  So  you  are  going  to  have  a  pic-nic, 
are  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  children. 

Mr  Denham  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  took  out  two  apples  like  the  first  one. 
He  gave  one  of  them  to  Edward,  and  the 
other  to  Annie. 

"  Here  is  something  more  for  your  pic- 
nic," said  he.  "  You  must  be  careful  not 
to  wander  out  of  your  way." 

The  children  thanked  their  father  and 
promised  to  be  very  careful.  The  woods 
where  they  were  going  belonged  to  Mi 
Denham,  and  lay  directly  behind  his  resi- 
dence. 

The  children  took  the  path  by  the  side  of 
the  brook,  and  were  soon  away  from  every 
sound  and  sight  but  what  nature  gives.  ] 
have  said  before  that  the  day  was  charming 
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The  cheerful  sunlight  came  stealing  through 
the  trees  like  the  light  that  comes  through 
the  coloured  windows  of  a  church.  Indeed, 
the  beautiful  wood  seemed  like  a  church,  so 
quiet  was  it  there,  and  so  holy  the  light. 
The  gentle  sighing  of  the  breeze  in  the  tree- 
tops  was  like  the  low  breathings  of  an  or- 
gan, and  the  little  birds  would  now  and  then 
send  forth  a  joyous  hymn  to  the  great  Griver 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

The  hearts  of  the  children  answered 
to  the  scene  around  them,  for  they  were 
most  loving  and  gentle,  yet  joyous  as  the 
birds. 

Oh,  ye  little  ones!  ever  keep  your  hearts 
open  to  the  influences  of  all  beautiful  things. 
They  will  make  an  impression  there,  that 
the  temptations  of  no  after  years  will  be 
able  to  efface. 

So  absorbed  were  the  children  in  the 
beauties  that  surrounded  them,  that  they 
forgot  the  object  of  their  excursion  M-as  to 
gather  nuts,  until  they  saw  how  busy  the 
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squirrels  were  all  around,  laying  up  their 
winter  store.  They  now  began  to  look  for 
a  place  where  the  chesnuts  would  be 
abundant. 

"  Oh,  Eddie !"  said  Annie,  "  see  this  pret- 
ty spot  under  the  trees.  It  is  just  like  an 
arbour.  The  mossy  bank  would  be  a  nice 
seat." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward.  "  That  is  a  beau- 
tiful place  for  our  pic-nic." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Annie.  "  Let  us  put  our 
refreshments  here,  and  cover  them  over  with 
leaves,  then  we  can  fill  our  baskets  with 
nuts." 

So  the  children  placed  the  contents  of 
their  baskets  on  the  pretty  bank,  and  cover- 
ed them  over  with  leaves.  As  there  were 
many  chestnut  trees  in  the  wood,  the  chil- 
dren found  no  difficulty  in  filling  their  bas- 
kets. 

Very  happy  were  they  in  that  lovely 
place,  for  they  were  good,  and  the  same 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  warm  sunshine  was  in 
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their  hearts,  that  made  the  wood  so  charm- 
ing. 

Sometimes  they  would  sit  down  upon  a 
pretty  bank  to  watch  the  squirrels  or  listen 
to  the  songs  of  the  birds.  Then  they  would 
start  and  chase  each  other  through  the 
winding  paths  with  merry  shouts  and  laugh- 
ter, that  made  the  birds  and  squirrels  won- 
der what  was  going  on  in  their  usually  quiet 
domains.  Then  the  children,  quite  out  of 
breath,  would  throw  themselves  upon  a  bed 
of  dried  leaves  to  rest.  Not  long  would 
they  rest,  however,  for  it  was  fine  sport  to 
toss  the  leaves  over  each  other  or  bury 
themselves  in  them.  Thus  the  hours  pass- 
ed away  until  the  baskets  were  filled,  and 
the  children  quite  weary. 

"  Oh!  I  am  so  thirsty !"  said  Edward. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Annie,  "  and  hungry 
too.  Let  us  have  our  pic-nic  now." 

"  So  we  will,"  said  Edward.  "  That  nice 
apple  will  taste  well.  I  wonder  what  is  in 
the  paper." 
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"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Annie.  "  It  is 
something  that  we  shall  like,  I  am  sure,  for 
Lizzie  gave  it  to  us." 

The  children  stood  at  a  spot  where  several 
paths  met. 

"  Do  you  know  which  one  to  take?"  ask- 
ed Edward,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Annie,  "  I  know  it  by  this 
crooked  tree.  You  remember  we  looked  at 
it  when  we  passed  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Edward.  "  Our  little 
arbour  was  not  a  great  way  from  it.  I 
know  where  it  is  now,  and  I  will  be  there 
first." 

Away  he  ran,  and  Annie  after  him.  The 
path  led  down  a  little  hill,  and  as  Edward 
was  running  very  fast,  his  foot  caught  in  a 
branch  that  grew  on  one  side,  and  he  fell 
violently  forward. 

"Oh,  Eddie!  Eddie!"  screamed  Annie, 
hastening  to  him  as  fast  as  she  could. 

Edward  lay  perfectly  still  and  made  no 
sound.  Annie  was  terrified  at  this. 
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"Oh,  Eddie!  Eddie!"  said  she  again, 
sitting  down  by  his  side  and  taking  his 
head  upon  her  lap.  She  now  saw  his 
forehead  had  struck  a  sharp  stone,  and 
was  bleeding  freely.  Annie  began  to  cry. 
"What  shall  I  do!  What  shall  I  do!" 
said  she,  wringing  her  hands. 

Annie  was  a  sensible  little  girl,  and  she 
soon  saw  she  must  do  something  besides 
crying. 

"  When  Charlie  Bates  fell  down  one 
day  at  school,"  said  she  to  herself,  "and 
looked  just  as  Eddie  does,  Miss  Dana 
bathed  his  head  in  cold  water.  I  will 
do  so  now,  then  perhaps  he  will  open  his 
eyes  again." 

She  laid  Edward's  head  gently  upon  the 
earth,  and  went  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the 
place  where  she  had  left  the  mug.  Filling 
it  from  the  stream,  she  hastened  back  to 
her  brother. 

Edward  was  not  seriously  injured,  so  the 
cold  water  soon  revived  him.  He  opened 
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his  eyes  and  sat  up,  looking  as  if  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was. 

When  he  saw  his  little  basket,  however, 
and  the  nuts  all  overturned,  he  renir-mber- 
ed  that  he  had  fallen  down. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  he.  "I  hove  spoiled 
all  my  nuts." 

Annie  was  overjoyed  to  see  that  he  was 
not  only  alive,  but  not  much  injured.  "  He 
would  not  think  of  his  nuts  first,"  thought 
she,  "  if  he  was  very  badly  hurt." 

"What  is  my  head  so  wet  for?"  asked 
Edward,  putting  his  hand  to  it.  "And 
your  apron  is  all  bloody.  My  hand  is 
bloody  too.  What  is  the  matter?'' 

"  Why,"  said  Annie,  "  you  hit  your  head 
against  a  stone  and  cut  it.  That  is  where 
all  the  blood  comes  from." 

Edward  was  frightened  and  began  to 
cry. 

"  Oh.  dear!"  said  he,  what  shall  we  do?" 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  Annie.     "  Let  me  tie 

up  your  head,  then  I  will  help  you  to  pick 
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up  your  nuts.  After  that  we  will  have  our 
pic-nic." 

"  I  don't  feel  hungry  now,"  said  Edward, 
"  though  I  should  like  a  drink." 

"  I  have  used  all  the  water  in  the  mug," 
said  Annie,  "but  I  can  fill  it  again  in  a 
minute."  And  away  she  ran  to  the  brook. 

The  water  was  quite  reviving  to  Edward. 
Annie  took  off  her  apron,  which  was  much 
soiled,  and  wetting  one  corner  of  it,  she 
washed  Edward's  face,  and  bound  her 
handkerchief  around  the  wound. 

"  Now  pour  some  water  over  my  hands," 
said  she,  "  so  that  I  can  wash  them." 

Edward  did  so,  and  after  Annie  had 
wiped  her  hands  on  her  apron,  she  folded 
it  up  to  carry  home. 

"  An't  you  glad  you  wore  an  old  apron 
as  mother  wished?"  said  Edward. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Annie.  "  Mother  always 
knows  best." 

Edward  had  now  quite  recovered  from 

his  fright,  and  with  Annie  began  to  gathei 
G 
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the  scattered  nuts.  They  had  mostly  fallen 
in  one  place,  so  it  was  not  a  very  difficult 
task  to  collect  them  again.  The  basket 
once  more  filled,  the  children  went  into 
their  little  arbour,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bank.  They  were  so  weary  that  the  mossy 
seat  was  delightful  to  them.  Annie  un- 
covered the  place  where  they  had  put  their 
luncheon. 

"  Oh,  how  nice  the  apples  look!"  said 
Edward.  "  I  do  feel  hungry,  though  I 
thought  I  didn't  a  little  while  ago." 

"I  thought  you  would,"  said  Annie. 
"  Now  I  will  fill  the  mug  once  more,  and 
then  we  will  have  a  feast." 

"  What  should  we  have  done  without 
the  mug?"  said  Edward,  as  Annie  returned 
with  it  full  of  clear,  sparkling  water. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  m  sure,"  said  Annie. 
"Lizzie  always  thinks  of  everything." 

The  children  now  took  then-  little  pack- 
ages and  began  to  open  them. 

"  Oh !"  said  Edward,  "  here  is  a  nice  pie 
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with  some  chicken  in  it,  and  some  tarts 
too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Annie, "  I  hare  just  the  same. 
How  kind  Lizzie  was  to  give  us  such  a  nice 
lunch." 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward.  "  How  good  it 
tastes  !" 

Then  the  apples  came  in  for  a  share  of 
admiration.  The  children  enjoyed  their 
feast  very  much,  and  quite  forgot  the  ac- 
cident that  had  threatened  to  destroy  all 
then*  pleasure.  "When  they  had  eaten  and 
•were  rested,  they  prepared  to  return  home. 

Edward  took  the  soiled  apron,  which  was 
neatly  folded  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  his 
basket  of  nuts.  Annie  had  the  mug  with 
her  basket.  So  they  set  out  upon  the  path 
that  led  towards  home.  The  sun  was 
setting,  and  his  golden  rays,  streaming  into 
the  wood,  shed  a  glory  over  the  scene,  and 
made  it  indescribably  beautiful. 

Talking  with  each  other  and  enjoying 
themselves  very  much,  though  quietly,  the 
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children  came  at  last  to    the   end  of  the 
wood.     Here  they  met  their  father. 

"Ah!  little  folks!  here  you  are,"  said 
he.  "  You  have  taken  a  long  ramble. 
Mother  was  quite  anxious  about  you,  so 
I  came  to  look  for  you.  But,  Ned,  what  is 
the  matter  with  your  head,  that  you  have 
it  tied  up?" 

"  I  fell  down  and  cut  it,"  said  Edward, 
"  though  I  was  not  hurt  much." 

AVhen  they  reached  the  house,  their  father 
examined  Edward's  head,  and  the  children 
told  their  adventures.  They  were  very 
glad  to  get  home,  for  their  little  feet  ached 
with  so  much  walking.  Their  mother  was 
at  first  alarmed  at  Edward's  appearance, 
but  Mr  Denham  assured  her  the  wound 
was  only  a  slight  one,  and  a  piece  of  plaster 
would  soon  heal  it. 

The  children  had  a  deal  to  tell  about 
their  ramble, — how  beautiful  the  wood  was, 
— how  finely  the  birds  sang, — how  active 
and  pretty  the  squirrels  were,  and  last. 
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though  by  no  means  least,  what  a  nice 
feast  they  had. 

Very  happy  were  the  children  as  they 
laid  their  little  weary  selves  to  rest,  and 
very  pleasant  were  their  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  REMOVAL. 

HOWEVER  wearisome  an  affair  moving- 
day  may  be  to  the  older  members  of  a  fam- 
ily, to  children  it  is  the  time  of  pleasurable 
excitement.  Our  little  friends  always  en- 
joyed it  much,  though  they  said  it  was  far 
pleasanter  to  move  out  of  town  than  to 
move  in.  So  free  and  joyous  was  life  in 
the  country,  so  in  accordance  with  the 
sunny  gladness  of  the  young  heart,  that  it 
was  always  with  something  of  reluctance, 
the  children  changed  their  summer  for 
their  winter  residence. 

Yet  the  love  of  change,  the  excitement  of 
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moving,  and  the  delight  of  meeting  friends, 
almost  counterbalanced  this. 

The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  Denham  fam- 
ily to  go  into  town  had  arrived.  The  house 
was  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity.  Edward 
and  Annie  were  as  busy  as  the  rest,  pack- 
ing their  toys  in  a  box  then*  mother  had 
given  them.  The  box  would  not  hold  more 
than  half  the  things  they  wished  to  take, 
so  the  children  were  obliged  to  decide 
what  were  the  most  important. 

"  I  must  certainly  carry  these  books,  and 
my  great  doll,  and  my  little  doll,  and  the 
black  cook,  and  a  bedstead  and  cradle,  with 
this  small  trunk  of  clothes,"  said  Annie. 

"  And  I,"  said  Edward,  "must  take  my 
books,  and  this  box  of  blocks,  and  my  dis- 
sected map,  and  my  new  ship.'* 

The  children  commenced  putting  their 
things  into  the  box,  but  they  soon  found  it 
was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  pack  books 
and  dolls,  bedsteads,  blocks,  and  ships,  into 
one  box. 
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''  Take  care !"  cried  Annie.  "  Don't  you 
see  that  box  will  crush  my  doll's  head?" 

"  I  can't  put  it  any  where  else,"  said 
Edward. 

"  Then  you  must  not  take  it  at  all,"  said 
Annie. 

"  Yes,  I  must,"  said  Edward.  "  I  can't 
do  -without  it." 

"  Then  we  must  take  the  things  all  out, 
n. id  pack  them  all  over  again,"  said  Annie. 

The  box  was  accordingly  emptied,  and 
the  work  of  packing  re-commenced. 

"  Oh,  dear !"  said  Edward.  "  See 
how  your  bedstead  tangles  the  sails  of  my 
ship." 

*'  There  is  no  other  place  for  it,"  said 
Annie. 

"Well,  I  can't  have  it  here,"  said  Ed- 
ward, taking  it  out. 

"  But  I  must  carry  my  bedstead,"  said 
Annie.  "  You  must  take  out  your  ship." 

•'  No,"  said  Edward,  "  I  must  have  my 
*»hip.  I  cannot  possibly  do  wirl. 
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"  What  is  the  matter,  young  folks?"  said 
a  pleasant  voice  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Alice  I"  said  Annie,  half  crying, 
"  do  come  here,  and  make  Edward  behave. 
He  says  I  must  not  carry  my  bedstead." 

"  I  do  behave,"  said  Edward,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  I  do  behave,  though  Annie  wants 
to  spoil  my  ship." 

"  You  are  not  quarrelling,  I  hope,"  said 
Alice,  as  she  came  towards  the  scene  of 
dispute.  "  A  little  accommodation  would 
make  all  things  smooth." 

"  But  we  cannot  get  our  things  into  this 
box,"  said  Annie. 

"  Then  you  had  better  ask  some  one  to 
help  you,"  replied  Alice.  "  "What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Why,  see,  this  is  the  only  place  my  ship 
can  stand  in,"  said  Edward,  "  and  if  Annie 
puts  her  bedstead  over  it,  it  will  tangle  the 
sails." 

"  That  is  very  evident,  my  fine  fellow," 
said  Alice. 
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"  But  I  must  carry  my  bedstead,"  said 
Annie. 

"  And  I  must  carry  my  ship,"  said  Ed- 
ward. 

"  Let  us  see  if  you  have  the  other  things 
placed  in  the  best  manner,"  said  Alice. 
"  You  don't  expect  to  carry  everything  in 
this  box,  do  you?" 

"  TVe  want  to  carry  all  these,"  said  Annie, 
pointing  to  the  toys  selected  to  be  taken. 

Alice  looked  them  over,  and  then  said, 

"  You  had  better  put  your  books  with 
father's.  Your  great  doll,  Annie,  you  can 
carry  in  your  arms  more  safely  than  in  this 
box.  Your  little  doll  will  lie  very  well  in 
the  cradle.  Now,  Ned,  put  your  ship  in 
this  end  as  closely  as  possible.  The  bed- 
stead will  stand  by  it  over  the  dissected  map. 
The  trunk  of  clothes  can  stand  on  the  bed- 
stead. The  black  cook  will  go  very  well  in 
the  ship.  Now  the  box  of  blocks  has  plenty 
of  room,  and  the  cradle  may  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  it.  There,  all  your  things  are  in. 
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and  there  is  room  for  a  few  more  nicknacks." 

The  children  were  delighted  to  see  their 
difficulties  disappear  so  fast,  and  set  about 
selecting  some  more  of  their  treasures. 
Alice  remained  until  the  box  was  filled  and 
the  cover  fastened  on.  Then  she  wrote  on 
a  card,  "  THIS  SIDE  UP  WITH  CARE,"  and 
tacked  it  to  the  box,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  children.  This  important  matter 
settled,  Alice  went  to  see  what  was  to  be 
done  elsewhere,  and  the  children  started  for 
a  farewell  walk  about  the  premises. 

"  Let  us  have  one  more  game  at  hoop 
down  the  avenue,"  said  Annie. 

"  Well,"  said  Edward. 

The  children  had  a  fine  race  in  the  clear, 
bracing  air,  and  came  back  with  blooming 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes.  They  visited 
the  stream  and  the  garden,  and  laid  large 
plans  for  the  next  summer.  Thus  the  time 
passed  rapidly  away  until  the  dinner  hour. 

The  family  were  going  to  leave  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  so  the  children  snid 
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"  good  bye"  to  the  garden  and  stream,  and 
hastened  into  the  house.  They  found  theii 
box  had  gone  with  a  load  of  other  things. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Edward,  "  they  will  read 
the  card  Alice  put  on  the  cover." 

"  Never  fear,  little  man,"  said  their  father, 
"  I  placed  your  box  in  the  waggon  myself, 
and  gave  orders  concerning  it.  You  will 
find  it  safe  in  the  nursery  when  you  get  to 
town." 

After  dinner,  the  family  prepared  for 
their  ride. 

"  How  are  we  going?"  inquired  Lizzie. 

"  Mother  and  I  will  take  the  chaise," 
said  Mr  Denham.  "  You,  children,  will  go 
in  the  dog-cart  with  Tim  to  drive.  The 
other  servants  have  already  gone." 

Now  the  last  words  of  direction  were  given 
to  the  housekeeper. 

"  Take  good  care  of  my  little  pussey," 
said  Annie. 

"  And  my  rabbits,"  said  Edward. 

"  Don't  forget  the   hens   and  chickens," 
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said  Alice;  "particularly  my  little  Bantam." 

"  Have  a  care  of  old  Xurse  Cotton,"  said 
Lizzie. 

**  Take  good  care  of  the  house  and  your- 
self," said  Mrs  Denham. 

The  housekeeper  promised  each  wish 
should  be  attended  to  faithfully.  Mr  Den- 
ham  meanwhile  had  given  his  last  orders 
to  Ben,  the  gardener,  and  Tim  had  brought 
the  carriages  to  the  door. 

"Oh!"  cried  Annie,  as  her  father  \ras 
helping  her  into  the  dog-cart,  "  Oh,  dear 
me !  I  must  stop  one  moment,  for  I  have 
left  Miss  Elizabeth  Alice  up  stairs." 

"  AVho?"  said  her  father  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

"  Miss  Elizabeth  Alice,  sir,"  said  Annie. 
"  She  hasn't  her  bonnet  or  shavrl  on  yet.  I 
almost  forgot  her." 

"  And  pray,  who  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Alice?" 

"  "Why,  don't  you  know  ?  She  is  my  eldest 
daughter." 

"Oh,    poh!    poh:"    said    Mr    Denham, 
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laughing.  "What  a  parade  about  nothing!" 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Elizabeth  Alice  is  some- 
thing," said  Annie. 

"  Well  then,  run,  run,  and  get  her,"  said 
Mr  Denham.  "  It  is  time  we  were  off." 
Annie  hastened  up  the  stairs,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  her  doll  equipped,  like  herself, 
for  a  ride.  The  family  were  seated,  and  the 
carriages  drove  off. 

"  The  country  looks  beautiful  still  in  its 
autumn  dress,"  said  Lizzie.  "  I  am  sorry 
to  leave  it,  even  now." 

"  It  will  not  look  so  long,"  said  Alice.  "  A 
cold  storm  will  soon  come,  and  then  its 
beauty  for  this  season  is  over." 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied  Lizzie. 
"  The  country  is  beautiful  to  me  even  in  the 
winter.  It  is  a  fine  sight,  on  a  clear  bright 
morning,  to  look  out  upon  the  fields  spark- 
ling in  their  snowy  dress.  I  like  the  city 
only  because  of  the  advantages  for  im- 
provement it  affords." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Edward.     "  See  that 
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flock  of  great    birds  flying    in  the    air." 

"Where?  where?"  said  Annie  eagerly. 
Kd  ward  pointed  with  his  finger,  and  Annie 
said, 

"  I  see  them.     What  are  they,  Lizzie?" 
"  They  are  wild  geese,"  replied  their  sister. 
"  Don't  you  hear  their  cry?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  children. 

"  They  are  going  to  their  winter  resi- 
dence, just  as  we  are,"  continued  Lizzie. 

"Are  they?"  said  Edward.  "Do  birds 
go  to  the  city  in  the  winter?" 

"  Not  exactly,  little  boy,"  said  Lizzie, 
laughing.  "  They  go  a  great  many  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south,  where  there  is  no 
cold  weather.  In  the  spring  they  will  come 
back  again.  That  is  the  way  with  nearly 
all  the  birds  that  enliven  our  woods  in  the 
summer  time." 

"  How  do  they  know  the  way  so  far?" 
inquired  Annie.  "  I  should  think  they 
would  get  lost." 
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"  Our  Heavenly  Father  guides  them, 
said  Lizzie.      "  His    care  is   over  all    his 
creatures;  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest." 

In  pleasant  chat  about  the  things  they 
saw,  and  in  laying  plans  for  the  winter,  the 
moments  flew  rapidly,  and  soon  the  city 
was  in  view. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Lizzie  with  a  sigh; 
"  how  I  dread  the  close  air  and  noise  after 
being  free  so  long." 

"  I  am  thinking,"  said  Alice,  "  how  many 
dear  friends  I  am  going  to  meet." 

"  I  ought  to  think  of  that  too,"  said  Liz- 
zie, her  face  brightening.  "  It  is  wrong  to 
look  only  on  the  dark  side  of  a  picture." 

"  If  "William  would  only  come  home,  how 
delightfully  the  winter  would  pass,"  said 
Alice.  "We  should  have  some  one  to  sing 
with  us,  and  read  to  us,  and  go  out  with 
us.  Oh !  how  charming  it  would  be !" 

"Yes,"  said  Lizzie,  "nothing  could  give 
us  greater  pleasure.  I  wonder  if  \ve  should 
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know  him.  Only  think !  he  has  been  gone 
five  years." 

"  I  think  I  should  know  him,"  said  Alice. 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  replied  Lizzie. 
"  He  must  have  changed  a  great  deal." 

"  I  should  know  him  in  a  minute,"  said 
Annie. 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  chatter-box?" 
said  Alice.  "  You  were  very  young  when 
he  left." 

"  Oh,"  said  Annie,  looking  very  wise,  "  I 
have  looked  at  his  picture  a  great  deal,  and 
certainly  should  know  him." 

"  But  he  does  not  look  much  like  his 
picture  now,"  said  Lizzie. 

"  Well,"  said  Annie,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  should 
know  him." 

"  I  wish  you  may  soon  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying,"  said  Alice. 

"  He  is  going  to  bring  me  some  beautiful 
shells,"  said  Annie. 

"And  me  a  curious  kind  of  boat,"  said 
Edward.  H 
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"  Well,"  said  Lizzie,  "  if  he  only  comes 
back  restored  in  health,  with  the  same  pure 
mind  and  kind  heart  he  carried  away,  1 
will  ask  nothing  else." 

They  had  now  reached  the  city  pavement, 
and  the  noise  put  an  end  to  all  conversa- 
tion. A  few  minutes  more,  and  they  stopped 
before  their  own  door.  Mr  Denham  was 
there  before  them. 

"  I  am  thankful,"  said  Alice,  "  that  we 
live  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  city.  Just  pass- 
ing through  the  business  streets  has  almost 
stunned  me." 

"How  did  Miss  Betsy  Ann  stand  the 
journey?"  inquired  her  father  with  a  mock 
gravity,  as  he  took  Annie  from  the  car- 
riage. 

"  Why,  father,  her  name  is  not  Betsy 
Ann,"  said  Annie,  laughing. 

"  What  is  it  then?"  said  Mr  Denham. 

"  I  told  you  it  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Alice." 
renlied  Annie. 
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"  Ah,  yes  !"  said  Mr  Dcnham.  "  How  is 
her  dollship  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  father,  only  her  bonnet 
would  not  stay  on." 

"  That  was  bad." 

"  Come,  Annie,"  said  Edward,  "  come,  let 
us  go  and  look  after  our  box." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Annie.  And  away  ran 
both  the  children.  They  found  their  things 
quite  safe,  and  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  unpacking  and  arrang- 
ing them.  Night  found  the  children  very 
weary. 

"  Has  it  been  sunshine  in  your  hearts  all 
day?"  said  Lizzie,  as  she  put  them  to  bed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Edward,  "  all  day." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Annie,  "  there  were  some 
clouds  this  morning,  when  we  were  pack- 
ing our  box,  you  know/' 

"  So  there  were,"  said  Edward,  and  his 
countenance  fell.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  they 
did  not  stay  long.  Alice  helped  to  drive 
them  awav." 
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'•  That  was  well,"  said  Lizzie.     "  Are  you 
not  glad  there  was  no  storm?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  children  earnestly. 
The  little  ones  slept  sweetly  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

As  soon  as  the  family  was  settled,  Mrs 
Denham  thought  it  best  for  Annie  to  begin 
to  take  lessons  in  music.  She  wished  her 
to  become  a  good  performer  upon  the  piano, 
for  her  voice  promised  to  be  of  great  power 
and  sweetness.  Annie  loved  music,  but  she 
did  not  like  to  practise  the  dull  exercises  her 
teacher  gave  her,  and  oftentimes  she  gave 
her  mother  no  little  trouble  by  her  impa- 
tience and  fretfulness.  One  day,  however, 
Annie  made  a  strong  resolution  that  she 
would  do  so  no  more,  and  when  the  hour 
for  her  to  practise  came,  she  went  into  the 
parlour  alone,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano  to 
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get  her  lesson.  The  determination  to  do 
\vell  was  a  great  assistance  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  find  her  task  half  so  unpleasant  as 
usual.  Her  hour  had  almost  expired,  when 
the  parlour  door  opened,  and  Tim  ushered  a 
gentleman  into  the  room.  Annie  thought 
it  would  be  very  rude  to  practise  while  a 
stranger  was  present,  so  she  left  the  piano. 

"  AY  hat  is  your  name,  my  little  lady?" 
said  the  gentleman,  as  he  seated  himself. 

"  Annie  Denham,  sir,"  said  she. 

The  gentleman  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  said, 

"  Then  you  are  Mr  Denham's  youngest 
daughter." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Have  you  any  brothers?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  have  two  brothers.  One  is 
Edward;  he  is  younger  than  I.  The  other 
is  William.  He  is  the  oldest  of  us  all ;  but 
he  has  been  away  for  five  years." 

"Has  he  indeed?  that  is  a  great  while. 
'When  will  he  return ?" 
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"  I  do  not  kiiow,  but  we  expect  him  all 
the  time." 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  know  him  if 
he  should  come?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  I  should,  for  I  look 
at  his  portrait  a  great  deal,"  said  Annie, 
going  towards  the  full-length  portrait  of  a 
nohle-looking  youth  that  hung  on  the  op- 
posite wall.  "  Then  I  can  remember  just 
how  he  looked  when  he  smiled,"  continued 
she,  turning  towards  the  stranger,  and  look- 
ing at  him  for  the  first  time  full  in  the  face. 

A  beautiful  smile,  and  eyes  filled  with 
deep  earnest  affection,  met  her  own.  Annie 
started  back,  and  a  flush  overspread  her 
face  as  she  gazed  at  him.  Then  advanc- 
ing slowly  towards  him,  she  said  in  a  low 
whispering  tone,  "  It  is,  it  is." 

The  stranger  spread  his  arms  towards 
her,  and  Annie,  bursting  into  tears,  sprang 
into  them  sobbing, 

"  It  is  my  own  brother  William." 

"  Yes,  Annie,"  said  he,  folding  her  closely 
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to  his  heart,  "  it  is  your  own  brother  Wil- 
liam." 

Annie  sat  up,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
as  she  looked  at  him  again. 

"  I  knew  I  should  know  you  if  you  would 
only  smile,"  said  she. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Lizzie  and 
Alice  entered.  AVilliam  had  intended  to 
pass  as  a  stranger  at  first,  to  see  if  his  fa- 
mily would  recognise  him,  hut  Annie  had 
thrown  him  quite  out  of  his  self-possession, 
and  as  his  sisters  entered  he  sprang  forward 
to  meet  them.  His  joyful  exclamation, 
calling  them  his  dear  sisters,  told  who  it 
was.  To  see  so  suddenly  hefore  them  the 
brother  so  long  absent,  and  thought  to  be 
so  far  away,  was  a  surprise  indeed.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting. 

"While  they  were  so  much  occupied  with 
themselves,  Annie  stole  from  the  room  to 
find  her  mother.  She  had  often  heard 
Lizzie  say  that  she  hoped  William  would 
not  appear  before  his  mother  suddenly,  for 
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the  surprise  would  be  too  much  for  her 
feeble  frame. 

"  I  must  tell  her  gently,' '  thought  Annie. 
And  she  endeavoured  to  calm  her  agitation, 
and  appear  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  flushed,  my 
child?"  said  Mrs  Denham,  as  Annie  enter- 
ed the  room. 

Annie  was  not  much  accustomed  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings,  and  she  could  not  think  of 
a  reply  to  her  mother's  simple  question. 
So  she  seated  herself  on  a  low  seat,  and 
laying  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap,  burst 
into  tears. 

"  AVhy,  my  little  daughter,"  said  Mrs 
Denham,  tenderly,  "  what  has  happened  to 
disturb  you  so  much?" 

"  I  am  not  disturbed,  dear  mother,"  re- 
plied Annie.  "  I  cry  because  I  am  so 
happy." 

"  But  I  never  saw  you  so  before,"  said 
Mrs  Denham.  "  No  ordinary  circumstance 
could  have  excited  you  in  this  way." 
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"  Xo,  mother.  It  was  something  very 
new." 

"  What  was  it,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you,  mother.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  excite  you  too. 

"  But  you  said  it  made  you  happy.  Why 
do  you  fear  to  tell  me?' 

"  Because  I  know  how  anxious  you  have 
been  to  hear  from  William." 

"  William !  what  of  him?" 

"Nothing,  dear  mother,  only  you  will 
see  him  soon." 

Mrs  Denham  laid  her  hand  on  her 
daughter's  head,  and  said  in  a  low,  tremu- 
lous tone, 

"  Annie,  what  does  all  this  mean?  Tell 
me  what  has  happened." 

"  Could  you  bear  it,  dear  mother?"  said 
Annie.  "  Could  you  bear  to  see  William 
stand  right  before  you?" 

Mrs  Denham's  face  grew  pale,  but  she 
was  her  own  gentle  self  still. 

"  Is  he  here?"  said  she,  in  a  still  lower 
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tone,  slowly  rising  from  her  chair.  "  Is  he 
here?  Then  why  does  he  not  hasten  to  his 
mother?" 

A  quick  step  behind  her — eager  arms 
clasped  her — a  warm  kiss  was  on  her  cheek 
— and  the  voice  her  heart  had  so  yearned 
to  hear  for  many  a  weary  month,  said, 

"  Mother,  my  own  mother,  your  boy  has 
come  back  to  you  again." 

Yes,  her  first-born  was  by  her  side  once 
more.  She  held  him  again  to  her  heart,  a 
heart  full  to  overflowing  with  thankfulness 
and  joy. 

Mr  Denham,  Lizzie,  and  Alice,  followed 
"William,  and  very  happy  was  that  family, 
as  they  sat  down  together  with  the  long 
absent  one  once  more  with  them;  happy, 
almost  too  happy  for  words. 

William  sat  by  his  mother's  side,  and 
laid  his  head  upon  her  shoulder  as  in  earlier 
days. 

"  We  will  not  let  you  leave  us  again,  my 
son,"  said  she. 
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"  I  shall  not  wish  to  leave  you,  dear  mo- 
ther," said  William.  "  I  have  roved  long 
enough,  but  I  come  back  to  you  improved 
in  health  and  experience." 

"  Annie,  Annie  Denham,  where  are  you?" 
shouted  a  voice  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  stairs. 

"  Is  that  Ned?"  said  William,  starting 
from  his  seat. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Annie,  "  but  do  not 
tell  him  who  you  are.  Let  us  see  if  he  will 
find  you  out." 

Edward  now  entered  the  room. 

"  Where  is  every  body?"  said  he.  "  What 
are  you  all  up  here  for?" 

Then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  a  strange 
face,  he  started,  and  would  have  left  the 
room,  but  his  father  called  him  back. 

"Do  you  know  that  gentleman?"  said 
Mr  Denham,  taking  Edward  upon  his  knee. 

"No.  father,"  said  Edward,  looking  at 
William  sideways. 

"  Come  here,"  said  William,  "  then  per- 
haps you  will  remember  me." 
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Edward  hesitated.  Annie  could  contain 
herself  no  longer. 

"Why,  Eddie  '."  said  she,  "it  is  somebody 
you  -want  to  see  more  than  any  one  else  in 
the  whole  world." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Edward,  "for  I  want 
to  see  my  brother  William  more  than  any 
other  person." 

"  How  do  you  know  this  is  not  your  bro- 
ther William  ?"  said  Mrs  Denham. 

Edward  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  all  round  the  circle, 
with  an  inquiring  glance.  They  were  all 
silent,  and  smiling  at  his  puzzled  face. 
Then  a  half-believing,  half-incredulous 
smile  broke  over  his  countenance. 

"  Is  it?"  said  he  earnestly. 

"  Isn't  it?"  said  William,  catching  him  in 
his  arms. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be,"  said  Edward,  return- 
ing his  embrace.  "I  am  glad  you  have 
come  home,  though  it  don't  seem  as  if  you 
were  at  home." 
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"You  mean,  I  do  not  seem  like  your 
brother?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,  though  I  like 
you,  and  am  glad  you  are  here." 

They  all  laughed  at  Edward's  somewhat 
Irish  method  of  expressing  himself. 

"William  did  seem  too  much  like  a  stranger 
for  Edward  to  feel  quite  easy;  but  this  feel- 
ing soon  wore  away,  and  he  talked  faster 
than  all  the  rest. 

"William  had  not  forgotten  his  promise, 
and  Edward's  eyes  were  made  glad  by  the 
sight  of  a  little  Sandwich  Island  boat. 
Annie  too  had  her  shells;  but  more  than 
all  was  the  delight  of  having  her  brother 
once  more  at  home. 

"What  can  give  greater  joy  to  a  family, 
than  the  return  of  a  long  absent  and  dearly 
loved  member. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  this  happiness,  in  the 
sunshine  of  good  and  happy  feelings,  we 
must  now  leave  the  Denham  family. 


